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[PHILIP DESMOND FOUND KIT KNEELING ON THE GROUND BENDING OVER CONSTANCE’'S HUDDLED FOBM.] 


KIT. 


a 
CHAPTER XIV, 


Tue pbdsition regarding Kit was one that 
gave Constance Marlowe much food for 
thought. In fact it was so pressing as to 
disturb her sleep and upset her appetite. 

‘Why must she choose to be with a woman 
who is not only a great friend but a relative 
of the one man she must not meet,” that was 
Constance’s impatient query all the time, 
It was so annoying. Nothing could have been 
better than for the girl to have gone down 
into the country if only she had gone with any- 
= —— yo ew — whom she was, 

vnstance ught very deeply, while she 
brushed her soft brown hair 





half.an-hour in the conservatory chatiing 
together. All thia was delightfal, also the 
fact that he had offered his services to see her 
safely home, and had driven ina hansom with 
her up to her friend's house. 

Yes, this was all very nice and very catis- 
factory, but it made the question of Kit only 
the more difficult, for Sir Philip had by no 
means forgotten the “ red-haired little witch,"’ 
whom he had chanced to see that bygone 
morning, and he had asked a good many ques- 
tions coneerning this same little witch's 
welfare at school, and of her progress there 
altogether. 

‘* And I suppose she will be coming out into 
the world next year?” he had said, “ very 
probably,” 

She parted and brushed back her soft, pretty 
hair in the Madonna fashion in which she 
always wore it, and she looked at herself in a 
cold, calculating sort of way, as she stood 
before her mirror. 

There was no denying her beauty—it was 
absolute. Few women could lay claim to such 
charms as she possessed, and yet it was bitter 
mortification toa nature like Constance’s to 





have to acknowledge to herself she was not & 
success. 

She had her admirers of course, in fact, every 
one always admired her; but in the several 
cases where she had desired most to attraci, 
and had given moat thought and hope, Con- 
stance had always failed—Philip Desmond 
was not the first man whom she had wished to 
marry for position, or some other reason ; but 
with none of the others had her hope been a 
strong, her desire so keen, as with him, Each 
day the prospect of a future as his wife grew 
more and more desirable. She wanted to be 
married now, she was weary of her mother 
and of her life in general, and her ambitious 
mind pictured a series of social triumphs 
when, as Lady Desmond, wife to one of the 
most distinguished and celebrated men of the 
day, she should take her high place in the 
world of fashion, rank, and wealth. 

Her heart beat fast as she conjared it all 
up, and then she grew suddenly coid and faint 
as she remembered now by one mischance the 
whole magnificent future could be spoiled and 
loat to her for ever. 

Bhe felt assured that Philip Desmond would 
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never even take her hand in friendship again, 
could he know for # certainty that ehe had 
told him, not one, but a enccesgion of deliberate 
falsehoods. and then added to the circum. 
stance of Kit's departure from the Limes, did 
not, Constance wae well aware, reficct to the 
best advantage on her. She had not troubled 
herself in the very least abont what sort of 
life the young girl would have to faces, ehe 
had ehown neither womanly interest or 
cousinly sympathy in the matter. It had 
suited her purposes to cet Kit away rafely 
and swiftly, and she had snatched at the first 
chance that suggested itself to her, without 
giving & though to Kit’s feelings in any way 
whatever, 

No; the clearer these things came before 
Constance, the more certainly did she deter- 
mine she muses prevent the knowledge of them 
ever reaching Philip Desmonda’s ears, until at 
leas? ehe had secared for herself the future 
she £0 much desired. Bat how mustehe act? 
What do? 

Bhe sat s Jong time staring at herself in the 
glass, for once blind to her own refiection, lost 
in her confused and confusing thoughts. 

She rose at Isst hurriedly. 

She must go down to the country and see 
Kit. Is was the best plan, and there was no 
time £0 be lost, it was already midday. Ags 
she drove to the station, Constance was busy 
conccctir g the story best likely to work her 
will, »nd ges her consin away from Lady 
Milborongh. Somehow she felt she would not 
bave an easy task, the tone cf Kit’s letter had 
been a revelation to her, shewing her that 
there was a great deal more in the girl's 
character ‘and nature than she had ever 
troubled herself to imagine could be possible. 

What if Kis should refase to consent to her 
proposal ? 

Constance set her emall teeth, and clenched 
her bands. Having fixed her mind on work- 
irg, at ail hezards, a prevention of a meeting 
between Kit and Philip, she would not relin- 
qvish thig easily. She was clever enough to 
koow the best way to work with her cousin, 
ehe knew how the girl had always responded 
to affection. Soft words she was certain 
would win her all she required. and then ske 
would only have to touch on Kis’s gratitgde, 
and the game was her’s absolutely. 

Lady Milborough’s house was situated some 
distance from the conntry station, and Con- 
stance had, to charter a fly to reach there, 
Ths beauties of the gnaint old place. were, 
completely lost on her, she cated for none.o 
them. She was longing, as she had never 
icrged before, to see her consin’s form with 
the hair thas was grown £0 objectionable to 
her, and the fathomless eyes which stirred 
ber jealousy into being, 

She alighted at the old-fashioned porch, a 
dainty visicn in her smart, summer gown, 
and asked in her sweetest way to be allowed 
to sea Kite Lows, who had just come to 
reside beneath Lady Mi!borongh’s rocf. Thea 
batier. grey: hairad in his well-loved mistreaa’s 
service, gazed with much admiration at Miss 
Marlowe. 

Hes snawered that Mise Lowe wasgat present 
with her ladyehip, who was unfortunately not 
very well, aud was compelled to remainin ber 
room, if the young lady would kindly come 
inand wait, be wonld send up and inform 
Miea Lowe a visitor wished to see her. 

Const+n38 followed him into the long low- 
100°-d drawing room, with its white-draped 
windows Opening on the lawn, and its atmos. 
phere scented with rosea, 

She was a little nervous and net at all 
comfortable. It was a Btrange feeling, but 
she fels all at once as though she were afraid 
of her interview with Kis, 

She walked restlessiy abont the room look- 
ing at the pictures and curios ecattered about 
in @ concentrated fashion yet sceing none of 
them, and then the door opened and Kit came 
ir, 

Was it Kit? 

Constance was amased into momentary 
silence by the girl’s sppearance, It was not 





only the pretty pink ootton frock (one of 
several gowns that Sybil Leith had insisted 
on providing for her friend) that enbanced to 
a marvellous degree the exquisite tint of the 
clear pale skin and the masees of deep copper- 
red hair—it was the change in Kit’s whole 
bearing, the lithe head borne as proudly as 
though she were & queen over & vast empire, 
the lips that were emileless, the eyes fall of 
some subtle expression, which Constance 
could not understand in the very least, all 
spoke of a marked change. 

They stood in silence for a moment, and 
then Constance laughed a little awkwardly. 

“ Well, Kit, are you not going to say you 
are glad to see me? I have comes long 
way to pay you this visit,” 

Kit came a Jittle further forward into the 
room, and stood with one hand resting on a 
chair back, 

‘'It is very good of you,” she said, gently. 
She paused s moment. ‘ You want me to do 
something, Constance?” she asked, in the 
same tone after that pause. 

Constance Marlowe finshed hotly. Whst 
had come to Kit? The transformation in the 
girl was little short of marvellous. She felt 
more and more assured of the difficulty of the 
task before her, but she was none the lesa 
determined to carry it through, 

Kit in this altered condition was something 
infinitely more dangerous than Conoetance 
cared to realice. Her jealousy leaped into a 
fiercer flame than before. She had hard work 
to control it. Her lips showed white and 
thin ag she smiled, 

‘Must I necessarily want something be- 
canse I have come to.fee you, Kit? You are 
not very kind, I must ray.” 

, Kit’s lips quivered an instant -then grew 
rm, 

“T am sorry if I seem onkisd,” she an- 
mal “TI do not mean te be so, Constance, 

2 —_ 

Her panse was eloquent. It said aa clearly 

as words, “ But I do not quite understand why 


| you who have never taken the faintest trouble 





for or about me sll this time should all at 
once pay me & visit which demaxds a long 
and tedious journey unless you require some- 
thing of me.” 

Constance completely comprehended that 
pause. She immediately lost her temper, and, 
in consequence, changed her tactics. What 
use to avnoy herself by acting a part which 
would have no effect? She threw herself into 
an.easy chair and laughed shortly. 

‘‘T had not given you credit for so much 
discrimination,’ ebe said, coldly and qnietly, 
‘‘bat ag you have shawn. me qe possess it in 
a well-developed degree, and I may ag well:be 
frank, you are right. I do want you to do 
something, and that ia why I am here, I 
desire you to leave this place immediately, 
and return to London with me this after- 
noon!” 

Kit started a little in surprise, and the 
colour flashed into her cheeks. She looked 
very beautifal in this moment. She did not 
speak immediately. 

‘You wish thice—why?” she asked, when 
she did speak. 

‘‘T have very good reasons,’’ Constanes an- 
swered, shortly. 

‘‘T shonid like to hear them,”’ Kit said, 
very quietly. 

The cousing gazed at each other in silence 
for a moment. Constanse measured swords 
with Kit in that glance, and at the realisation 
that her power over the girl was gone her 
jeslonusy and dielike augmented by hor fear 
of consequences became definite hatred. 

‘I do not recognise your right to ask this,” 
she said, haughtily, and with a tough of her 
mother’s autocratic manner. ‘ What I do 
recognise is my right to claim the result of 
the gratitude you expressed so flaently. when 
you had need of my help the other day.” 

‘You will not find me ungratefal, Con- 
stance.” 

Kit was very pale now. 

‘Give me your reasons for asking me to do 





this thing, and if it be possible with my senre 
of duty and honour I will act as you desire.”’ 

Constance got up and walked about the 
room swiftly. Sbe was very angry. 

‘tT have no other reason to give you, except 
that it is my wish you should leave this 
house, I don't know what sense of duty or 
honour can be clearer than that which is due 
to me, not only as the person who helped you 
in your hour of need, but as the daughter of 
my mother on whose bounty you have lived 
80 many year.” 

Kit looked at her cousin fall out of her 
magnificent eyes, 

‘You have chosen the wrong argument, 
Constance,” she eaid in low, yet clear toner, 
her hand resting on the oaken chair, trembled 
& little, and her heart beat fast and heavy 
vuder her pink bodice, she wag pale to her 
very lips, ‘‘to conjure by taunts of my long 
dependence is not likely to be successfol. I 
do not need you to-teach me where my duty 
and honour lies, I have never failed in either 
where you or youx.mother hea heen concerned. 
Iam no longer a. dependent. I live no longer 
on charity. Forthebread I bavereceived, the 
clothes I have worn I bave ever been grateful ; 
but pride ia as greatas. gretivude, and I shal! 
be able, please Heaven, to repay your mother 
every penny she. has expended on me. before 
many years haye.gone, For you I realise how 


poor a thing your aid to me wag. Had you 
not need of me now. you sould remember 
I was even alive. I gaye you, Co , more 


love and sincere admiration in #he past than 
you oan possibly baye known. 

‘I have loved.you as though you were my 
sister, I baye been co proud of you I have 
believed in you! 

“1 would not les myself think you were 
cold and bard, bat facts are indisputable wit- 
nesses. You have yourself torn down the 
ha! fzom. my eyes and shown me whak you 


¥ ane. 

’ ‘You ate my. kinawoman, but there is no 
ecsion in your heart for me. It will be 
tter for ua thak.we do not mest again, our 

patha in life are far apart, we can be free of 

one another, and it will be heppior so.” 

Constance jisteged in the silence that be- 
tokens intense anger. 

“ You refuse—you refuse!” she said hotly. 
“ You will not do what I aski” 

- Kit was very quiet and firm, 

** Give me your reacon for asking this, and 
as I said just now if it is possible I will do 
what you want, bat,” her voice faltered, “I 
have received more kindness, more. tenderness 
in the week I have been beneath this roof than 
I bave ever thought it possible I should know. 
Lady Milborongh has need of me. Unless 
your reason is most powerfa! I cannot—I will 
not give her pain and disappointment by leav- 
ing her when Iam likely to be & comfort tc 
her. Sarely,'’ she smiled, faintly, ‘ surely 
you must yourse!f see that what I sek is not 
only reasonable but right, I am not a fres 
agent now. I have accepted an engagement 
I must fofil, unless come most urgent circum. 
stances arise to prevent me. Tell me why you 
wish me to leave Lacy Milborough in thi 
sudden way, and——”’ ‘ 

‘‘You had no right to come here. Yor 
should have consulted me first. You were 
very well off where you were. Is was disgrace- 
falto have done what you did, to have wormed 
your way into Sybil Leith’s most foolish 
generosity, and——"’ 

Kit put out her hand. 

“Stop!” she said quietly, imperioualy. 
“Stop! You shail say no more to me! You 
have said already too much.” 

Constance's face, grown crimson in her 
hotly uttered speech, turned suddenly pale. 

She stood silent an instant, andthen moved 
slowly towards Kit. She was hardly sane it 
this moment—the absolate realisation that 
she had failed, and failed, toa, chiefly through: 
her own bad management, infuriated her into 
another being. 

In all the years Kit had known her cousin 
she had never seen her like this before, Even 
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the delicate beauty seemed gone with stat 
hard wild look in place of her ordinary gentle 
softness Constance seemed anold and almost 
plain woman. 

Her lips moved but no words came, the 
vehemence of her anger paralysed her speech, 
and she stood there with Kit gazing at her in 
pain and sorrow mingled—a man's voice, 
sounding clear and hearty, came to their 


ears, 

‘* All rights, Mason, I'll have a cup of tea out 
here. It’s cooler outside, and you can send 
up snd tell ber ladyship 1am here. Tell her 
not to hurry about seeing me for an hour or 
80 28 L have brought down my traps aud shall 
stay the night.” 

The, speaker came into view as he finished. 
He had passed through the old hall, and wag 
emerged now on to the lawn jast in front of 
the open windows. 

As she sound of this voice came to Constance 
Marlow's ears she gave a great start; her 
~My came from her ashen lips in gasping 
Bight. 

She stretched out her hand in a blind 
helpless fashion, and as Kit started forward 
io seize it eagerly, and in mach fear, Con- 
Stance's anger, fear, and sudden horror slipped 
from her comprehension in a curious dream- 
like fashion, she staggered and fell against 
Kit's slender form; and as Philip Desmond 
turned, hastily startled by her sudden ory, he 
fonnd her kneeling trembling on the ground 
bending over a huddled woman's form, whose 
— face looked almost deathlike in its rigid 
paor, 





CHAPTER XV. 


Tr Constance had planned out a series of 
the most dramatic and effective situations to 
Sssiet her in the awkward moment she had 
been dreading 80 much, none of them could 
have possibly been more successfal than thig 
more heareed scene which puther at once into 
& position that not only demanded, but ob- 
tained Philip Desmond's sincere sympathy 
and interest. 

Kis's preternataral calmness deserted her as 
ehe saw her cousin’s weakness; tears started 
so her lovely eyes, she was in great distress. 
Bir Philip's astonishment at seeing her was 
joss upon her, she could think of nothing but 
Constance; and her tender hears was full of 
remorse for having received her cousin 80 
ooldly 

She beaame the Kit of old in thia moment, 
nataral unrestrained, letting the whole beauty 
of her true woman’s nature have fuil vent. 
Tbe evil inflaence brought by Maurioce’s 
cruelty was gone for the time, 

Philip saw and took heed. everything, He 
was touched by her distress, and hia ready 
aid won him a word of thanks and a glance 
from her beautifal troabled eyes, 

Curbing hie naturelastonishment as coming 

80 unexpectedly upon Miss Marlowe in a faint- 
ing condition uader his kinswoman’s roof, 
and upon the “jittle red-haired witch” 
whose face he had never been able to forget, 
Sir Philip proved himself a most skilful nurse 
and physician. 
_ He litted Constance with no very great 
difficulty, for he was very strong, and her 
weight was not great, from the ground toa 
couch, which he wheeled up to the window, to 
get more air; and he stood looking down at 
Kis ag she Knelt beside the couch, trying all 
tn her power to restore consciousness to the 
pale, still face, with eyes that seemed as 
though drawn by magnetic power. 

How lovely the child was—something more 
beautifal than he had ever yet geen in all his 
Varied life. In a dreamy sort of way he 
seemed to feel no very great surprise at meet. 
ing her again, even though the meeting had 
come 80 unexpectedly, 

It seemed to him now that she had always 
been in the gallery of his thoughts, most 
Oheriehed pictures. I¢ was almost natural to 
be gazing down on her, to watoh her gracefol 


= 


individuality. 

He had rung for maida, and there was a 
flatter to and fro in the cld room, and after 
awhile, Constance opened her eyes, staring in 
a dazed way at first, and then smiling faintiy 
as she became fully conscious that it was 


movements, and realise her exquisitely young ; the most clever devices she had presen 


teu Deze 
self at Lady Grace Leith’s house, paseng her 
self off as a country girl whom she, Constance, 
had once recommended to Lady Grace ag a 
maid, and so obtaining the situation 
“The rest I think you know,’ Conatsa 
said, sighing as she reached the end of hex 


Philip who was bending down to inquire how | story. “How Sybil Leith, of cocrse. cay 
she wag, that Kit was no ordinary servant, and hox 
She looked very pretty and delicate as she, ebe obtained bor this engagement with Lady 
lay back on the pillowa and closed her eyes | Milborough.” oe 
again. Sir Philip bad listened in grave silence. 
She thought swiftly and strongly in thas} ‘1 scoms‘a daring bit of madness for the 
moment; she was qnick to see that fate had | little creaturs to have underteken,” he eaid 
been kind to her. ' as she paused, and by the tone of his voice 
Pailip’s concern and sympathy was legibly | Constance knew. he waa not as yet convinced 
written on hie face. There had been no time | by her clever story. She auswered bim 
for questions, and Kit could have said | ewiftly, ! ; 
nothing. ‘‘You don’t know Kit, She is capable oi 
She must act swiftly, immediately; she} anything. The child bas always been a source 
must take Philip into her’ confidence, and | of great anxiety to me. I have never quite 
invent some story to explain things. }@preed with my mother over her educatica. 
‘You are better,” Sir Philip said as she; Had I been allowed my way Kit should buve 
opened her eyes again. ‘I am go glad; you, bad a very different chiidhood,” 
looked very ill, and your cousin was 80 much; It was impoasible not to be touched by the 
alarmed.” j sound of regret aud tenderness in Constance ¢ 
Constance looked round. voice. Is was absolutely genuine. 
‘Where is Kis?” she inguired, her voice | “7 know,” she went on, “it sounds an 
feeble and low, ‘**I——" jalmoat impossible story, yet it has been pos- 
Sir Philip explained that the girl had run; sible, and you oan imagine my horrible 
upstraira to cee Lady Mulborough, who kad anxiety, Bir Philip, when this morning ! 
heard something had bappened, and was a’ receivod from Paris, in answer to & letter | 
little anxious and nervous, especially aa she | wrote to the head of the pension, and makiug 
was not well enough to come down from her inquiries as to her progress, 8 comme«nication 
room, | informing me my cousin had never made her 
“Oh! I am go sorry,” Constance mur- appearance there at all! How she managed 
mured; I hope I have not made her ill. I to send me the two letters I have received ! 
don’t often faint, 1 am usnally so strong in| have not yet been able to elicit from her, bn 
my nerves, but to.day——’’ and then she I imagine ber chum, Caris Hornton, has been 
paused effectively, and half raised herself, | a conspirator with ber, and must have heiped 
“ Sir Philip,” she said hurriedly, a tiny colour her io this. I oan account ior it in no other 
creeping into her pale obeeks, ‘‘ I—I want io way!” 
say a few words to you before Kit comes. 1} Constance sank into & garden seat some 
promised her I would keep silence about lituie distance from the house, and 84 looking 
everything, but—but I feel I must explain up into the man’s intereated face. Her hair 
myseif to you, or I am afraid to think what | was little disbevelled, and her dress orum- 
your opinion of me will be. I——” | pled, bus she had never looked prettier, aud 
‘‘Dear Misa Marlowe,” Philip said, simply ber slight assumption of maternal anxiety 
and earnestly, and speaking the truth, ‘1; over Kit sat very well upon her. 
assure you I am not in the leastcariousor; Pnilip Desmond could not fail to be 
anxious to know any secret. It bas some-|impressed by this sir, though at the same 
thing to do with your littie cousin being here time be was conscious of a distinct disappoint- 
with Lady Milborough, bas it not? Weil, | ment. 
please do nos worry yourself. I amsureno| There was an unmistakable atmosphere of 
explanation is necessary.” . | deceit and intrigue in shis account of Kis’e 
“Oh! bat there is!'’ Conatance held ont | strange conduct which destroyed the pleasure 
her hand. “If-yon would help me to that her beautifal young personality had given hia, 
chair outside, [ shouid feel better. You are, and swept away much of the iliusion that bad 
so kind, Sir Philip,” she added as his strong , arisen unconsciously about her, Is was this 
hands almost lifted her through the window. | thought that made him break in now with 2 
‘Now, please, listen. I have ouly a few words question, put a little abruptly, 
to say only in self juesification; they must bs, ‘' But,” he said, quickly, “I don's quite 
said, for I—I cannot allow myself to seem, | understand the girl's motive. Was she vot 
even for an instant, ® person who prevari- | happy?” 
cates, or——” She gmiled as he interrapted| Constance smiled sadly, and bent her head 
her courteously, and then went on abrupsly.;| ‘‘My mother is very strict; she haa nos 
‘' You thought that child-in a school in Paris.;|much sympathy with young people,” she 
So did I. Kit isan almost impossible nature | auswered, ia a gentle way that excused Kit 
—wild, unrestrained, but good to the core. | while it did not condemn her mother. 
Life with my mother was-always trying to} Sir Philip, remembering all Lady Sinclair 
her; time after time sho bas threatened to, had said about Mrs. Marlowe, at once gaic 
run away, and be independent of everybody. | Kis the fall benefit of that excuce. 
She loves me, I believe, in her own strange; “Is is @ little romance in ita way,’’ he said, 
fashion, and yet, you see, she has given me | ‘fortunately is hag ended well for Miss Kir, 
the greatest anxiety and sorrow, almost | But how did you trace ber here?” 





causing me @ serious illoess,”’ here Constance 
rose, and taking bia arm, moved slowly down 
the lawn, getting well out of earshot in case 
of Kit's return. 


came to her easily. She related how she had 
arranged for Kit to go to Paris to school, 
travelling up to town to be put into the eafe 
hands of the mistress of the school, under the 
care of an old and faithful servant. How 
that, on arriving in London, they found the 
French governess was not there, and Kit had 
immediately declared ber capability of 
making her way to Paris alone. How from 
that moment the wild scheme of cutting her- 
self adrift from her relations seemed to have 





‘Through Sybil Leith.” Constance wag 
delighted beyond measure at the easy way in 
| which she bad overcome what had appeared 
an insaperable difficulty, “her desoription of 





She spun out her false story glibly—words j ber protégée, all the pretty things she said of 


Kit. 1 don’t know what exaotly led me to 
jump to the conclusion that my traant was 
here, but I did so jump, and on the etrength 
of that conviction I rushed off from town, 
having got the address from Sybil, and my 
haste and anxiety were well repaid. you see !"’ 

Constance passed her hand over her brow, 
she was feeling weak and faint again, the 
reaction was setting in after so much intsurc 
mental excitement, She was very pale, and 
Six Pailip insisted on leading her slowly back 





entered the girl's head, and how by « series of 
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“You are not strong I fear. I hope you | in the conspiring the posting of false letters, 
will allow yourself to be persuaded to remain | and he felt a pain and a sense of stronger dis-} HER FATHER’S SECRET. 
here until to-morrow. I amsure you ought to |; approval than before. 
do so," “She begins badly, poor child!” he — 


But Constance shook her head. 

*‘On! my friends would be so alarmed, and 
now that I know the child is safe,” and then 
she turned to him, ‘1 have given her my 
word I will tell no one anything of her 
escapade, Sheis to remain Miss Lowe, the 
name she bas adopted, and is to pursue her 
career of independence unmolested. She ia 
afraid if Lady Milborongh knew. You will 
say nothing to her, Sir Pailip. I know I may 
trust you not to mention either to Kit or to 
anyone,” 

“You may trust me,” he said, gravely. 
‘' My lips are sealed,"’ he put her gently into 
the chair she had occupied before, 

* You are ao kind,”” Constance murmured, 
resting her head against the cushions. 

Sir Philip looked at her a moment, 

“Tf you insist on returning to town to- 
night, Miss Marlowe, I muet be equally deter. 
mined, and return with you, to see that you 
arrive in safety. Oh! yes, indeed I muat, I 
cannot let you travel alone. I will jast have 
five minutes chat with my cousin, I ran down 
to day because I heard she waa not very well, 
and I am very much attached to her. I sup. 
pose I must have missed you at Paddington, 
and | got out at the station before ——,” nam. 
ing the one at which Constance had alighted, 
‘‘as I wanted to have a rough survey of some 
of the land, otherwise we should have arrived 
togetber. Here comes your truant. I will 
leave you together. Poor child! she looks 
dreadfally worried about you.” 

He stood on one side to les Kit come through 
the window. Somehow ali his disapproval 
melted away as he saw ber. 

Toere was a dignity and subdued air about 
her that had lissle kinship with the tale of | 
wild recklessness which he had just heard; 

et he did not doubt the story. It would, | 
ndeed, have been hard to doubt anything | 
Constance said. 

He went upstairs, nevertheless, with his | 
brows knit, and had a little chat with Lady . 
Milborough ; she was not unnaturally curious | 
and inverested in the lady who had oalled to , 
gee Kate, snd who had suffered such a severe | 
fainting fis | 

“I think her visit bas upset the child, 
thongh she says nothing. It is someonefrom , 
her home, ia it not, Poilip? I hope itisnota : 
summons to take her away from me! ” j 

“You like her, then?" Sir Philip asked, ; 
feeling a large degree of pleasure in hearing ' 
hia kinawoman speak in this way. | 

i 
; 
| 
i 
! 
| 
} 





** Sneis adorable! ’’ Lady Milborough said, 
quickly. ‘She has every quality I admire, 
and is fall of human natare. I am only afraid 
she will be too quiet here, and she does not | 
want more depression. She needs the enjoy- 
ment and excitement of life that are the fitting 
accompaniments of her age. Sne is altogether 
too subdued and thoughtful!” 

Sir Philip was astonished at this. 
girl an enigma—subdued and thonghtfal, 
when ashe had jast carried through in s0 bold 
and dashing a manner,a scheme for her own 
independence? He held his tongne, however; ; 
he had promised Constance to be silent and | 
secret; he would keep his word. But hia ; 
interest in the “little witch” was already 
deepened three-fold, and he determined to 
follow her career oarefally. 

Lady Milborongh’s good word was a great | 
credential ; forahe was avery shrewd woman, 
and one who rarely made any mistake in her | 
jadgment of people; bat despite thie and | 
geepice hia honest admiration for her beauty i 
and Keen sympathy for the anhappinees of her { 
former life which Constance had hinted at. | 
Pailip coald not qnite reconcile the thought 
of the deception Kit was supposed to have | 

' 


Was the 


practised, 

_ “Independence is a splendid thing ; but it 
48 not to be won by triok, and deceit!” he 
thouxht to himeelf, then as he recalled Con- 


stanos's words about Chris Hornton’s share | York, 


: what you have said. 


| pleasure stole over her troubled mind as he 


thought, “well I can only hope she will be 
able to walk straight here. She is ina good 
home now and has a good chance, it will be 
her own fanult if she fails!” 

When he retarned downstairs he found Con- 
stance veiled and gloved ready for him. 

Kit was standing a little apart. Sir Philip 
could not quite see her face ; for she was in a 
shadow, but he went up to her and held out 
hia band. 

‘Good-bye for to-day!” he said in his 
frank pleasant voice. After all he would not 
jadge her just yet, he would wait. ‘' We shall 
meet often—-you and I, and we must be good 
friends, Iam always ranving down here to 
see Lady Milborough. You will take great 
care of her, I know!” 

Kit said nothing, she only let her little 
hand rest in his. His voice was like music 
in her ears after those few curt words Con- 
stance had spoken when they were alone, 
Kis, fall of remorse for a wrong, poor child, 
she. had never committed, would have 
stretched out her hands and made some atone- 
ment; for she had been fond of Constance, 
and the heavy fainting fis had touched ber 
tender womanly heart to its core, but Miss 
Marlowe drew back. 

*‘On, please don'ttry to be hypooritical. 
You can’t undo what you have done or unsay 





You have behaved 
shamefally to me. Of course we shall have to ; 
meet now and then, I suppose, and despite , 
your great independence you will no doubt, 
find it useful to apply to me sometime or, 


, Other; bat Iehall never forget that you- re-, 


fused to grant me the first favour I ever, 


asked you. No, I shall not forget, and I, 


shall not forgive cither 1" and then Constance 
had turned to a long mirror and had devoted , 
her whole attention to arranging her toilet. 
for her return journey. ; 

Kit at these words had let her hand drop to 
her side and all her warmth froze into her, 
former cold quietness. She moved about the 
room rearranging it, and then she had stood, 
still as Sir Philip came in. j 

The touch of his hand, the sound of his. 
voice was saddenly beautifal to the poor un- ; 
happy young being who was tasting the first, 
bitterness of life's oruslty and pain, and stood , 
alone and defenceless in face of the struggle | 
which to her saddened eyes stretched so, 
wearily ahead of her. Philip Desmond strack 
@ different note in the monotony of misery. She, 
could scarcely have said why; but she felt all 
at once that in this man there would be 
neither deceit, treachery, or disappointment, | 
He was not handsome as Maurice had been ; 
nor was his voice gentle as Oonstance’s could | 
be. He was to her a middle-aged man rather , 
stern in expression with no great personal | 
attributes to charm or fascinate the senses. | 
Yes Kit’s whole nature seemed to revive and , 
respond to his mere touch, and a feeling of ; 


spoke of friendship between them. 

Is must have been some strange prescience 
that made her understand even in this firas , 
moment of meeting what a treasure a friend , 
like Philig Desmond could be to her or any ; 
living being. 

(To be continued.) 








Tue firat radimentary bicycle was mounted 
by Baron von Drais, a Frenchman, living in 
Germany, who early in this century invented 
& combination of two wheels, a seat, and 
handles, which he called “‘celerifere,” to aid 
him ia hie work of overseeing large eatates. 
Tne old outs of this odd machine, called after 
the invsntor, the ‘ Draisine,"’ show it to be in 
ita general features the direct forerunner of 
the hobby horses. ‘‘Draisines"' were intro- 
duced into England in 1818, and a year later 
were seen in America, on the streets of New 





CHAPTER XXII.—(continued.} 


Taz place had been well named Monrepos. 
The heart must have been heavy indeed that 
would not have grown lighter amid these 
peacefal sunny scenes. It had been the 
favourite home of the late Admiral Wilmer. 
The house had been designed by his young 
wife and built during his absence at sea. It 
was here his child had been born, and here 
that, after his retirement from his profession, 
he had delighted to sail up and down the 
river and imagine himself upon the sea he had 
loved so dearly. It was here that the 
happiest days of Adah Wilmer had been 
— and to this spot her heart turned 
; stinctively in the first moment of her free- 

om. 

It was early evening, and the house was all 
Seviingly open sovsaling the long wise ball 

Vitingly open, ong wide > 
with its niches filled with gleaming sculptured 
figures, its flaming chandelier lighting the 
most distant corners, the cool Mosaic floor 
with its intricate pattern, the walls orna- 
mented with rich, soft frescoes, the work of a 
mb hand, = the — —_ a 

gracefully upwards until los jew. 

Servants were grouped about in the hall, 
with eager faces and busy tongues, discussing 
the news that had been brought by some of 
the town servants, under charge of Mrs. 
Dilks, of their yonng mistress’s perfect health 
and intended return to her childhood's home. 
The news had been received with loud re- 
joicings by the few superannuated retainers 
who had been for years in charge of the place, 
and, under the town housekeeper’s directions, 
the house had been made to assume a festal 
air in honour of the home-coming. Mrs. 
Dilks herself, important and pompous, in a 
rustling black silk gown, assumed com. 


imand of the group, and constituted herself 
' mistress of the ceremonies. 


The drawing-room door stood partly ajar, 
enough to admit a peep into its ne 
interior. The glittering candelabra presen 
& blazing show of tall wax candles, whose 
light gleamed through the pendant cat-glass 
lustres and fell in a shower of prismatic hues 
upon the silver-inlaid Indian table beneath. 

e carpet looked like a fresh bed of wood- 
land moas, sprinkled with exquisite flowers, 
linked together with strange arabeaques. Tae 
furniture was luxnrious—soft couches, yield- 
ing arm.chairs, cosy ottomans, and fauteuils, 


| that might have been called “ sleep-hollows,” 


the whole reflected in plate-glass mirrors that 
ran from fleor to ceiling. The acme of luxury 
was attained by the liberal distribution of 
freshly cut flowers, whose fragrance pervaded 
the air. Delicately sculptured vases of the 
purest white were heaped high with vivid 
scarlet blossoms whose bright branches 
trailed over the sides; antique jugs of veri- 


‘table Egyptian origin were crowded with 


odorous flowers; the two quaintly shaped 
scent-jars, on either side of the bright fire, 
that glowed and sparkled cheerfally in the 
fire-place, dispensed a spicy sweetness that 
mingled with the odour of the flowers and 
gave am invigorating perfame to the air that 
might otherwise have been heavy with 
fragrance, 

Behind the drawing-room, and seen ¢ h 
the partly open folding-doors, was the 
luxurious dining-room. The glitter of costly 
plate and the sparkle of gem-like crystal, in 
the lamp-light and fire-light, could be seen, 
thus completing the charm of the scene. ; 

This department had been under the charge 
of Watkins, the town butler, who had followed 
the domestics, with the more valuable platein 
his keeping, and now joined his subordinates 
in the corridor, and assamed a commanding 
air, befitting one who felt himself in & 
measure the guardian and protector of hia 
youug mistrese, 
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The servants were in the midat of eager 
goasiping, which even Watkins's presence 
failed to oheck, relative to the mysterious 
marriage of the late Admiral's daughter, and 
the singular conduct of the uncle, when the 
rumbling of wheels up the carriage-drive was 
heard. Voices were instantly hushed, and 
Stillness reigned, while every turned to- 
-wards the door. 

Tae ex.steward, as became his confidential 
position in the household, advanced to the 
verandah, followed by the housekeeper, and 
welcomed his young mistress with a joyfal 
‘fervency that warmed her heart. She paused 
&@ moment to speak to him, then entered the 


“hall, attended by her maid, and looking so 


like a queen, in the hour of her triumph, that 
= involantary cheer of admiration greeted 
aer, 

She acknowledged the compliment by a 
bow and smile; her eyes sparkled and her 
cheek flashed with sudden pleasure. She had 
expected to come toa quiet home and to be 
received yuietly, and this enthusiastio recep. 
tion at once surprised and touched her. She 
gave her hand to the housekeeper, uttering a 
few words of praise that greatly endeared her 
to the worthy woman's heart; she spoke 
gently to each of the servants, and addressed 
wy name each of the retainers who had been 
left in charge of the place since the death of 
her late father. Her gentleness and gracious- 
ness deepened their admiration into respeotfal 
devotion, and, when she turned and entered 
the drawing-room with a stately step, every 
eye followed her affectionately, and every 
=— again lent itself to swell a rousing 

eer, 

‘Well, I am at home again, Nelly,” said 
the young bride, advancing to the centre of 
the drawing-room, and looking around her 
with moistened eyes. ‘This is the house 
where I was born, and where I hope to spend 
the remainder of my life. This place hag 
few associations connected with Mr. Wilmer, 
and I believe I can forget the past here, and 
jead a usefal, happy existence." 

“You speak like an old Isdy, miss," said 
the privileged Nelly, with a sigh, “and not 
like a beautifal young bride of one-and- 
$wenty.” 

“ Hush, Nelly. I do not like to think of my 


marriage,” anda burning flash suffused the | 


jady’s cheeks. ‘ Here I may forget by what 
sacrifice of maidenly delicacy I secured my 
freedom. You must be careful never to 
mention my husband's name." 

ie will remember, my lady,” promised the 
maid, 


engaged in creating pleasant day dreame in 
which the young couple would learn to love 
each other, and their marriag: 


respect. 
they hear that you are married, ard yet are 


obliged to call you Miss Wilmer? The neigh- , 
' abstraction, the young bride seated herself at | 


— may even say that you are nos married 
a ss 
* The neighbours ? " 


“Yes, my lady. The Dores, of Edenconrt, , 


near the river, Lord Tressilian of the Hall, 
and others. Sir Allyn Dare may even forbid 


his daughter to call. These proud county , 


families do not like family mysteries.” 
** They can stay away,” said Lady Chellis, 
@ look of pain passing over her proud face. 


‘*We will not discuss the subject, Nelly. I . 


have retained Monrepes by a fearfal sacrifice, 
and I am willing to lead a hermit’s existence 


here, if necessary. I will not deny that the , 


friendship of Mixs Dare would be very plea- 
sant to me, but if I cannot have it I s not 
mourn. I will confess that I do not expect 
attentions from my neighbours, and that I am 
quite content.” 

She endeavoured to speak lightly, but there 
was an undercurrent of pain in her tone that 
touched her faithfal attendant to the heart. 
Bat, affecting not to notice it, she came 
forwad, relieved her young mistress of her 


in a tone of disappointment, she ; 
having been deeply impressed with the appear. ; 
ance of Sir Hugh Obellis, and having been . 


@ thos become | 
& union hallowed by tenderness and mutual . 
‘Bat what will people say when ; 


hat and cloak, acd wheeled neared for her 
ladyship’s use an arm. chair. 

The cloud upon Adah’s brow was but transi- 
tory. The proud, calm look returned to her 
half. haughty face, the smile came back to her 
red lips, and the consciousness of rectitude 
gave a repoze to her manner. Instead of 
seating herself and giving way to despondency, 
she summoned the housekeeper, and went 
with her over the dwelling. Every room was 
well lighted, and the fair young proprietress 
went in and ont of the handsome chambers, 
indulging in reminisoences of the far-away 
happy past, and planning a quiet, well-erdered 
future. Her own of suite rooms was discovered 
to be the finest in the house, and a throng of 
tender reeollections pressed the heart of the 
maiden-bride as she entered them and re- 
quested to be left alone. 

They had been fitted up for her use by her 
arents shortly befere the death of her mother. 
he portrait of the bluff old Admirnl hung be- 

side the picture of his fair and gentle wife, 
and the eyes of both seemed to ress upon their 
daughter in yearning love. Adah knelt before 
the portraits with bowed head and folded 
hands, murmuring a wild, incoherent prayer, 
with sobs and tears. She felt her desolation 
at that moment as she had never done before, 
and her soul sent up a wild ory for comfort. 
The prayer was answered. A strange sweet 
calm fell upon her perturbed spirit, and it 
seemed to her that angel presences were about 
her, and that her paronts were whispering 
words of love and soothing in her ears, 

This conviction was strengthened when she 
arose from her knees and looked around her. 
The delicate frescoes on the walls had been 
done under the superintendance of her 
father. The paintings on the walls had been 
brought from Italy by him for her; the tiny 
statuettes that abounded had been chosen by 
him ; while the dainty fartiture of rose.colour 
and white had been selected by her mother, 
There were all the appliances of luxury, 
besides hosts of curiosities and trinkets, each 
having some association with those loved 
ones whose darling she had beén, What 
wonder, then, thaa she cherished a sweet faith 
in guardian angels and ministering spirite, and 
belicved that her guardian angels were those 
who had begun their tender ministrations in 
this life, and the evidences of whose love were 
now around her ? 

With a sweet and holy peace brooding at 
her heart, she went through the three or four 
rooms of the suite, finding everything as she 
| had lef: it when taken away from Monrepos 
by her uncle after the death of her father. 
Gentle hands had kept everything bright and 
fresh, and it seemed to her that her imprison- 
ment and sorrows were bui idle phantasms 
' now happily dispelled. 

There was abappy light in her eyes when 
she returned to the drawing-room, and a 
smile on her lips that puzzled Nelly, who won- 
, dered that her yourg mistress dic not repine 
at her compelled isolation. In pleasant 





| the piano, and evoked a few sweet, murmaring 
sounds, fall of harmony with the joyful palsa. 
tions of her heart, She lingered ateer music 
until Watkins came to announce supper, and 
then she arose and went into the dining-room, 
at the end of the drawing-room. Her cheer. 
, fulness had been infectious, for Nelly followed 
: her with a p'cased and contented face. 


| better appetite than she had before dicplayed. 
Nelly, who was more of a companion than 
, maid, was invited to share the meal, that it 
| might seem less lonely to her mistress. In 
; quiet enjoyment of a scene that appealed to 
| the bride's s:thetic tastes, an hour passed 
quickly, and Lady Chellis then went into the 
drawing-room, and soon after retired to her 
own rooms for the night. 

As she took possession of the chamber she 





she had saved this cheristed spot from the 
grasp of her scheming relative, and that she 
was not only its rightfal mistress, but the 
arbitress of her own destinies. This happy 
eonsciousness did not desert her in her sleep, 
and when she awoke at a late hour in the 
morning her heart was fall of strange 
buoyancy and joyousness. 

She attired herself becomingly, assisted by 
Nelly, and then descended to breakfast. The 
repast concluded, she summoned the ex- 
steward and the housekeeper to a brief con- 
sultation, and, her domestic affairs established 
on a sound basis, she soon after set out to 
walk over the e3tate, and to indulge in remi- 
niscences of her childhood. Nelly attended 
her, as usual, but delicately maintained 
silence except when addressed. 

The pales were explored, the two 
gardeners consulted with regard to a few im- 
material changes in their arrangements, and 
Lady Chellis then directed her atep3 to the 
green fields where the epring daises studded 
the ground. With something of childish 
delight she placked a handfal of the flowers, 
exulting in her freedom, in the bright sunshine, 
the sofs breeze, and the tranquil beauty of the 
ecene. After her long ns e saw 
beauty in everything—in the young lamba, the 
upspringing grads, the hedge: in early leaf, 
and in the gay wild birds that sang in 
sympathetic exultation. 

She lingered long in the sunny open fields 
and meadows, bat turned her steps at last, 
when the sun grew fiercer in his regards, to 
the cool and pleasant grove. Here the 
shadows lay thickly, but the venturesome eun- 
light strayed in and settled in tiny pools upcn 
the narrow well-worn foot-paths, giving the 
place the aspect of a fairy dell. Violets, 
fragrant wood-violets of deepest blae, opened 
their eyes meekly here and dispensed their 
sweet odours lavishly. Adah gathered them 
and twined them in bunches with her daisies 
and listened to the birds, that flattered in and 
out of the shade, with a delicious sense of 
enjoyment she had never before known, 

In the shade of a giant oak, near a small 
brook that intersected .the grove and ran 
through the fields, was a wooden berch, and 
the yonng bride tock possession of is, her maid 
choosing to wander about in eearch of other 
flowers. Tae cool shade, the fragrance of her 
wild blossome, the filiering sunlight, the 
murmaoring of the brock, the songs of the 
birds, and the happy beatings of her own heart, 
all conepired to lull the maiden intoa dreamy 
mood, as delightful as it was unusual. 
Perhaps she thought of Sir Hugh, for a acft 
eolour mantled in her cheeks, her eyes shone 
with a sweet, tender light, and she forgot to 
mark the flight of time. 

At last she aroused herself with a heavy 
sigh, and looked around her. Nelly was 
sitting upon a stone at the foot of a tree at a 
little distance, her eyes closed drowaily, and 
her lap filled with flowers, Lady Chellis 
locked at her watch, and started on dis- 
covering thas the afterncon had well deepened, 
and that the lancheon honr had paseed 
annoticed. 

‘Why, where has the time gone?’ she 
exclaimed, arising. ‘ Come, Nelly, coms at 
once |" 





| together. 
| ‘The repast was worthy the admiration of | 
an epicure, and Lady Chellia complimented ; 
; her delighted purveyor by bringing to it a, 





' bad occupied in the lifetime of her parents sho 
felt a thrill of exultation in the reflec‘ion that 


The maid aroused berself and joined her 
mistress, and they returned to she dweling 
Afser a hasty rearrangement of her 
toilet Lady Cheliia ate her luncheon, and then 
seoended to her rooms to dress for dinner. 
Even daring her enforced seclusion she had 
never omitted to make an elaborate daily 
toilet, but upon this occa:ion, as if to celebrate 
her restoration to freedom, her attire wae 
unusually becoming. 

She returned to the drawing-room, dressed 
in a robe of mauve moiré which trailed after 
in @ long, flowing train. Her snowy shoul- 
ders were covered only by a berthe of filmy 
white lace which set off thelr beauty instead of 
concealing it, and her rounded white arms 
were bare and gleamed like delicately chiselled 
marble. Her dusky hair was caught up low 
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at the back of her bead ina classic knot, and 
confined there by a fenthery.apray of diamonds. 
She wore a necklace and bracelete—the 
identical gems.that had been pledged to Bir 
Hegh ae a guarantee for the payment of the 
promised sem, Beanutifal as.a Greek statue 
in the contonr of her features, but gifted with 
a bloor end radiance that statue and painting 


osn never attain, eparkling with a multitude | 


«f gems thas flashed in the light of the myriad 
cancles, she looked more than ever like a 
young queen—and no longer like a qneen 
tncrowned. 


The projecting window was filled with ; 
flowers, and the evening breeze swept.over 


them, rifling them of their fragrance, and 
then wautonly flinging it upon the air. The 
Jace curtains flattered gently, but the lights 
in the candelabra burned steadily. Dismiesing 
her maid, Lady Chellis took to her seat at the 
piano, and accompanied her thoughts with & 
strange, liquid melody, now soft and sweet, 
now sad, then again wild and full of anguish. 
So absorbed was she that she failed to hear 
the sound of an arrival, and was consequently 
startled beyond expression when the drawing- 
room door opened, and Baker, the footman, 
announced, — 

** Miss Chellis!” 

At the sound of that name Adah sprang up 
Like a frightened fawn; her first thought was 
of retreat. But retreat was impossible, and 
sbe stood ‘ike a statute under the chandelier, 
the colour fluttering in and out of her cheeks, 
and the light waxing and waning in her 
glorious eyes, 

Miss Chellis entered almost before her name 
bad been fully enunciated, and found her 
stendivg thus. The little old lady, in her 
antiquated costume, paused, and regarded the 
maicen with surprise and admiration. 

“T have the pleasure of meeting Misa 
Wilmer—Adah Wilmer, have I not?” 
qnestioned Sir Hugh’s aunt, her keen black 
eyes sorutinising the young bride's lovely face, 

Adah strove to recover her self. possession, 
but her embarrassment was too painful to be 
readily overcome, Her mind was confused, 
and bat one thought developed itself from the 
chacs, that thought was that she had care- 
fully preserved her identity from Sir Hugh, 
and consequently Miss Chellis could not be 
aware of her singular marriage, 


“Tam Adsh Wilmer,” she ssid, with an | 


effort to speak calmly, and stepping towards 
her guest. ‘And you,’ she added, scarcely 
Enowing what she raid, yet conscious that 
the ought to easy scmething—“ you are Mies 
Chellis, my father’s old friend, and almost my 
relative !’’ 

**Am I not quite?" inquired Miss Chellis, 
kincly, “Are you not Lady Chellis—Sir 
Hogh's bride?” 

Adsh locked up with a wild and startled 
gsze, Then soft blushes gave way to & 
ecarlet tide that surged in and ont of her 
oheeke ; she dropped her gaze, and stood a 
perfect picture of maidenly shame and con- 
fosion, not daring to look up, and not having 
Birengeth to move, 

Lhe little old spinster was moved by her 
confusion, 
cane, ber boot-heels clicking faintly as they 
bank into the carpet, and her elfich face fall 
of sympatny. She took the cold, unresisting 


| thinking to expose his real character to my 


She hobbled forward with her | 


bana of her grand-nephew’s bride, and led | 
her to a couch, saying, in her peremptory | 


tones — 


* Tois wont do at all, my dear. We can’t 
have this, you know. You have nothing to be 
sebaried of—nothing atall. You are a girl 
of spirit, after my own heart. Come, look up 
and kiss your great-aunt, though I know I 
don't ceserve it after leaving youto the meroy 
of that wretch.of an uncle of yours all these 
years.” 


ow | Mr. James Wilmer left Hawk's Nest in a 
This style of address bad the effect, Adah | hurry, and Hagh and I set oné at once to offer 
etroggled for composure, and ventured to } you our protection.”’ 
lift ber geze, but Miss Chellis was not con- | ~ Adah’s face was very pale ag she said, — 
tent until the msiden’s lips had caressed her ‘My dear Miss Chellis——” 


witberec cheeks, and until she had kissed her 
in return, 


| Adsh Holte Wilmer. 


j 
} 
} 


“ There now,” ebe said, in tones of satia- 
faction, ‘we bave placed ourselyes upon the 
proper footing immediately. Dear. me, how 
could that scheming fellow have ever 
prefended you were insane? You are not 
insane, are you, my dear? But it will be as 
well if I cestle the point for myself. I'm as; 
good @ mad-dooctor, I fancy, as the one Mr. | 
Wilmer employed,” she added drily. j 

She looked keenly into the troubled face | 
beside her, putting her hand under Adah’s | 
chin, that she mighi contemplate her 
countenance more at her ease. Her bright 
black eyes seemed to penesrate the maiden’s 
very soul. She esudied the lovely, quivering | 
mouth, the fair, smooth brow, but more than | 
all the bashful eyes that at first hesitated to 
meet her gaze and then lifted themselves 
resolutely and corrowlully, 

‘*About as insane as I am,’”’ was Miss 
Chellis’s comment, when she had concluded 
her investigation. “I should never have got 
over it, Adah Wilmer, that ie, Chellis, if that 
wretch bad kept you shut up until he had | 
seoured your property. Whata wild sort of 
will that was of your father’s to be eure. I 
never heard of anything more crack-brained 
in my life. Thank Providence that you out- 
witted your guardian at last. I should have 
liked to have seen him when you announced ; 
your marrisge.” 

Again the young bride dropped her head in 
confusion. 

‘* Now Adah,” said the little lady, decidedly, | 








cheated out of my rights, Adah. Iam your 
great-aunt, my dear," 

“ Aunt Dorothy,” replied Adah, “ what does 
Sir Hogh think of me?” 

‘Think of you?—why, just «what he 
should think! On the way here he told me 
how the marriage had been brought about. 
And he did say he was about starting ix 
search of you when that viper came to us. 
He had a clue, because your-tickets were to 
West Hoxton. You are not qnite sharp 
enough, my dear, to outwit those who love 
you, even i? you outwit your enemies. Hugh 
ig a romantio young fellow, though strangely 
enough be never cared for women. He 
admires spirit too, and he basn’t been able tc 
think of anyone but you since hie first meet- 
ing with you. He said today that he 
thought more highly of himself now, since he 
bad been of assistance to you. He is ar 
chivalrous, my dear, as any knight of oiden 
time ; and his only grief is that he accepted 
any money from you. And that reminds me, 


| Anah, that if either bas cause to be ashamed 


it is he, not you. He feels it so, and.says if 
he had not taken the money in the manner he 
did he should not be ashamed to meet you!” 

This view of the case encoursged the young 
bride. A faint emile flickered about her 
mouth, and a more hopeful expression took 
possession of her face. 

‘* Where is he?” she asked. 

‘‘Atthe village inn, He wanted to come 
with me, but was not certain of his reception. 








‘is won't doto ba asbamed of what you bave I promised to do what I couldforhim. Heise 
dode. In trying to keep your father's pro- a young ecapegrace, Adah, and not worthy of 
perty you have acted like a noble, spirited you by any means; but he is your husband, 


girl. Anybody with the brains of a mouse) 
would say the same. If my hearty spproval | 
will do yon any good, you have it. I under-' 
stand all about the trial to your delicacy, and 
all that, bot I must say that I respect you a 
great deal more than if you bad folded your | 
hands and let that old sinner take your ; 
fortune,” | 
‘* How did you find me out?” faltered the | 
bride, her voice tremulous and her manner | 
downcast. [ 
‘* By the merest accident in the world,” | 
responded the old lady, taking Adah's band 
in herown. ‘ That scapegrace, Hagh, never 
told me a word, ard would not have done £0 
but for Mr. James Wilmer.” | 
“Mr, Wilmer?” | 
“ Yes, Let me tell you bow it all occurred, | 
I was sitting peacefully in the drawing-room at | 
Hawk's Nest this morning, thinking to myeelf | 
whether I'd better leave my money to found 
an African mission or leave it to Hugh, when 
who should come in but Mr. James Wilmer. | 
He wanted to see my grand-nephew. While 
he waited I entered into oonversation with 
him, and hetold me you were insane, I 
doubted him, for he acted and looked like a | 
villain— didn’t meet my eyes once. I told 
him what I thought of him, and then Hugh 
summoned him to the library, I followed, 


nephew. I got thore in time to hear a very | 
pretty conversation, not meant for my ears.” | 

She paused, and laughed softly to herself, | 
thumping her staff into the carpet, and re- | 
sumed,— } 

‘It seems that Mr. James Wilmer bad the ' 
ides that Hugh was married to his niece, and | 
Hough supposed Mr. Wilmer had come to visit 
me. They talked at cross-purposes a while, 
and then it came ont that that stupid nephew 
of mine had married a girl named Adah 
Holte, without once suspecting her to be 
Men, my dear, are 
fearfally stupid oreatures. I should have 
suspected the truth in a minute, had I been 
Hogh. Sol stepped ont and confronted the 
two, and told Hugh who his wife.was, and 


“ Aunt Dorothy!” interrupted the little 
lady, peremptorily. ‘Iam not going to be 





and you ought to live together!” 

‘Never!’’ exclaimed the bride, energeti- 
cally. ‘You cannot think co, Miss Chellis. 
Did your nephew not tell you of our compact 
never to cee each other again?” 

“Certainly, and that compact was weil 
enough then. I intend to stay here until you 
do receive Hugh, for you bave need of pro- 
tection from that relative of yours,” 

With these worde, Miss Chellis quietly 
untied ber great, old-fashioned bonnes and 
threw aside her pelisse revealing her quaint 
brocade, with its decorating ruffe. 

‘IT shall be glad for you to stay, Aunt 
Dorothy,” said Lady Chellis—‘‘ but not Sir 
Hugh!" 

“Humph! You'll see him, of course, when 
he calls in the morning?” 

Adah responded in the negative. 

“Bat what will your servants and neijgh- 
bours think, if you refuse to see your 
husband?” 

‘* My servants know that I am married, but 
they do not know to whom. They cail me 
Miss Wilmer. As to the neighbours, I ehall 
see none of them!” 

“Dear, deary me!” exclaimed Mice 
Chellis. ‘‘ Going to turn hermit at your age, 
eh? It can’t be done, Adah,” she added, 
firmly. ‘‘ Not a bit of it, To act as you 


| desire will be tornin your name—the name 


your father covered with honour, You must 
come ont boldly. Tell your servants and 
everybody that you are Lady Ohellis. If you 
don’t you may be sure that you'll be set down 
as a lonatic, and Mr. James Wilmer will have 
control of you again.” 

“‘ Would Sir Hugh be willing for me to bear 
his name?” 

‘Of course. He would feel honoured. 
You must be recognised as Lady Chellis at 
once, and I shall remain with you until you 
receive Hugh as your husband.” 

“Then you will always remain, Aunt 
Dorothy!” 

‘What headstrong things young people 
are !’’ ejaculated Mise Dorothy ; adding, ourtly. 
‘No, I shan’t remain alwaye, Adah Chellis. 
You will have pity upon that poor apxioue 
boy, who bas fallen in love with your. pretty 
face. You can’t have the heart-to ¢urn him 
off like a servant of whom you are tired——” 

* But you, who know him co -well, Aunt 
Dorothby,’’ said Adah, rather arehly, “are in 
doubt whether to leave your fortune to.him or 
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to the heathen. Iam a perfect stranger to 
him, and if you consider him——"’ 

** Nonsense!"’ interrupted Miss Dorothy, 
her cheeks reddening deeply. ‘I was only 
trying the lad, I didn't really intend to out 
off the only relative I bad in the world and 
leave my money for @ parcel of heathen to 
buy civilised gridirons to roast each other on, 
I had some thought, bat let that pasa. I've 
given up my heathenish idea-—for it wasn’s 
muoh better—and intend to divide what I've 
gos between youand Hugh if you live apart, 
or else give all to him. Indeed if you refuse 
40 accept him as a husband,” she added, 
struck with a happy idea, “I will leave it ail 
to youand impoverish him.” 

Adah combated this resolution, declaring 
that she had enough, bat Miss Chellis 
persisted in ber declaration, saying that in 
that way she could repay the sum given Sir 
Hugh on account of the marriage. Lady 
Cuellis protested against even there threaten. 
ings, and the old lady was forced to “‘ possess 
her soul in patience.” The fly in which she 
had come was dismissed without a message 
to the young Baronet, and Adah conducted 
her to # suite of rooms upon the ground-floor 
and aided ber to prepare for dinner. 

They returned to the drawing-room as 
Watkina announced dinner. 

* Please give me your arm, my dear Lady 
Chellis,” said the old lady, in a loud, distinct 
voics, meant for the ears of the ex steward. 

Watking underetood that the marriage was 
to be kept secret no longer, and a look of 
pride passed over his weather-beaten face ag 
Adah gave her arm to the old lady and oon- 
ducted her to the dinner-room. He seemed to 
feel a pereonal exaltation in the aggrandize- 
ment of his young mietress, and addressed 
her as “ my lady” continually, as if the title 
were sweet in bis ears. 

Before an hour had passed the entire 
establishment were talking of “ my lady,’ 
and “her ladyship’s great-aunt,’ and were 
ciecussing the history of Sir Hugh Chellis, of 
whom an idem prevailed that he was a 
priooely, generous young gentleman, who had 
thrown away fortunes, but who was now 
going to become as sober and staid as hia 
young wife could desire. Nelly Thomas, of 
course, took ber share in the gossiping, but 
she was careful not to betray the secret of the 
merriage. Indeed, she caused it to be re- 
ce:ved a3 & fact than the marriage was the 
resalt of the well-known friendship between 
the families of Chellis and Wilmer. She 
exXpatiated largely upon the personal 
atscactions of the young Baronet, and hinted 
ber belief that the young couple would 
eventually be brought together, 

Meanwhile, Miss Dorothy and Adah dined, 
and then returned tothe drawing room, where 
the bright-eyed old lady again assailed her, 
begying her at least to see Sir Hugh. 

** T cannot, dear Dorothy,’”’ said the young 
bride, earnestly. ‘‘Do not ask me again, I 
beg of you. I could not look him in the face. 
I know what he must think of me in his 
heart. I will not see him.” 

From this resolve sbe could not then be 
swerved. Bat instead of being discouraged, 
the little old spinster, who seemed to Adah 
like a withered fairy, smiled quictly, and her 
black eyes sparkled with delight at some pro- 
jeotof her own, 
nos revealed to her young hostess, but some 
light might have been thrown on it by the 
fact that she sought her rooms at an early 
hour and wrote a note to her grand-nephew, 
whioh she despatched with the utmost secrecy 
by willing servant, That done, she laughed, 
and retired to bed. 





CHAPTER XXIIL. 


You stood before me like a thought, 
A dream remembered in a dream. 
Coleridge. 


What that project was wad | 
'ggain her vanished youih, and her heart 





| 
| 





herscif to her guest, narrating to her the 
history of her ex-guardian’s persecutions, and 
detailing the many circumstances that led to 
her singular marriage, With downcast eyes 
and the burning flash of msidenly shame 
upon her olear cheeks, she told the whole 
story of her firat encounter with Sir Hugh, of 
her proposition te him, and of the manner in 
which she had discharged her pecuniary 
obligations to him. She spoke as frankly as 
she would have done to her mother. had her 
mother lived, seeming to derive comfort from 
womanly sympathy, and the litsle old lady 
listened to her with kindling face and 
pparkling eyes, frequently interrupting her 
with praises for her spirit and oouraye, or 
with energetic and caustic remarks sgainet 
Mr. Wilmer. 

Is is soarcely necessary to say that the keen. 
eyed spinster was charmed with her grand- 
nephew's bride. Lady Chellis's superb and 
Stately beauty, her modesty and sensibility, 
her tender respect for her antiquated guest, 
her merciful treatment of her baffled guardisn, 
even her decided refusal ever to ses the 
husband she bad so 
conspired to invest her with a romantic balo 


in the moind of Misa Chellis, whose heart was | 
| mysterious bride, and she could not help 


drawn towards her at once ix Jove and admira.- 
tion. 

* To think I should have been such a mole 
all these years,” ejaculated the elfin-faced 
spinster, in tones expressive of disgust at her 
own blindness. ‘Ive known everything that 
has transpired within twenty miles of Hawk’s 
Nest, even to the number of gowns the rector’s 
wife had in a year, and I’ve bothered my 


brains about Paris fashions with which to | 








| Bun ebining intenacly, 


strangely won, sii | 





civilisa the heathen, and al! this time you | 


were shut up by that sinner with no one 
to look after you. Dear, dear, I wonder [ 
never thought or guessed the truth. Thank 
heaven. it was Hugh you encountered on that 
night. I shudder to think whose hands yon 
might have fallen into. If you bad nos been 
protected by a mercifal Providence, Adah, you 
would have been to-day the most unbappy 
woman in the world.” 

Adah smiled brightly in the withered face 
of the Jitsle old lady, and pressed her tiny 
wrinkled hand upon one finger of which 
sparkled the diamond ring that bad been the 
token of Miss Dorothy’s ketrothal more than 
half a century before. 

Her liquid black eyes had in them a lock 
that the spinster had known and loved in 
other eyes long ago, and Missa Dorothy,with a 
sudden aud strange tenderness, bent forward, 
impressed a kiss and let fall a tear upon the 
fair forehead. 

‘* He looked as you do now,” she murmured. 
‘You might have been his deughter instead 
of grand-niece. Henceforth, Adah, you shall 
be a3 a daughter to me for his cake, a8 well as 
your own.”’ 

She sighed softly, still gazing upon the 
bright, sweet face of Sir Hagh's young brice, 
her memory recalling lineaments very like 
those she looked upon, yet incicaiive of manly 
spirit and manly strength Then ithe 
keennesa of her syes was dimmed by sudden 
tears, and she bowed her head upon the 
golden top of her cane. 

Lad@y Chellis arose softly and stole from the 
room, leaving the old spinster lost in a deep 
and mourvfal reverie, in which she lived over 


| thrilled to the remembered music of her dead 





lover's voice. 

Adah passed into the corridor, and 
encountered Watkins, the ex steward of the 
late admiral, almost at the very door cf the 
drawing-room. Hs carried in his hands « 
salver upon which reposed a letter, which he 
hastened to present to. his young mistress. 

Lady Chellis received the missive, per- 
ceived by the address that 16 was from 
Captain Heddell, and engeged at once in its 
perusal. 

Iss contents were brief, for the old sailor's 


Urow the morning snbzequent to the arrival | forte was not in handling the pen, and to the 
of «Mina: Cnellis at: Monrepos, Adah devoted | effect shat Me, Wilmer and Mre, Barratt had 





quitted the town house the day before, and gone 
he knew not whither. The house was closed, 
and the keys in his possession, The servants, 
a8 her ladyship was aware, had been sent 
to her country home. Hs concluded with 
tendering hia services whenever they should 
be required, and added that be should hold 
himself in readiness to apawer Ler summon? 
as a mcment's notice, 

Putting the letter in her pooket, Adah re 
turned to the drawing-room, where she found 
Miss Chellis apparently asleep in her arui- 
chair. Fearful of disturbing her, she stols 
out aga'n, donned her hat, and set out for the 
grove. Tha morning waa almost sultry, the 

y, aud the aiz perfectly 
tranquil. The grove, with its cocl, deep 
shadows, ike murmuring brooks, ita filtering 
eunlighé, its fragrant flowers, and its myriad 
birds, waaa@ calm and perfect Eden. Adah 
sought & seatin the deepest shade, and ga 
hereelf up to earnest though, 

Deepits her wishes, she fair handsome face 
of Bir Hugh obtraded itself upon her mind, 
and she could not avoid recalling Miss 
Dorothy's earnest praises of the youn 
Baronet. The litt!e old lady had told ber tha 
Sie Hogh was deeply interested in his 
acknowledging to herself thatshe was deeply 
interested in bim, 

“If we had but met as others do!” ga 
murmored, simost uncongcionsly, he 
proposal had bat come from him, 
will never ses him sgain—never!” 

She sighed, and looked sad, as if the resolu 
tion gave @ pang to ber soul, While ehe was 
thus absorbed in these reflections, and annoyed 
at berself for her eecret yearning towarda her 
husband, who in her beart she cared not cal! 
by that tender and holy name, the bushes he- 
bind ber were parted by a man’s hand, and aa 
evil-looking face peered out at her from the 
protecting shade of the foliage. 

Is was the face of Mr, Wilmer. 

No subtle instinct warned the maiden-bride 
of the near presence of danger. She thouybt 


| and dreamed on, unconscious that a pair of 


baleful eyea were watching her intensly or 
that ber bitterest ent my was at hand, revoly- 
ing in his brain schemes by which he hoped 45 
rebuild hia rained fortunes. 

As is known to the reader, when Mr. Wiimer 
quisted Hawk's Nest, after his discomfiinrs 
at the hands of Miss Chellis, is was wiih the 
Cetermination to abandon his quiet schemes 
and become s bold, unscrepulocus villain, 

He had communicated his resolve to ths 
ex-yoverness, who had not only encouraged 
him, but had proved herself sn able con- 
federate, suggesting plans of action, end ever 
arranging the petty cetuila with an aptitude 
that awakened the admiration of her em 


ployer. 

Is was in scoordance with these new 
schemes thas he kad come seoretiy |! 
Monrepos. He was skilfully disguisea with 
false beir and oolouring, and had been 


unrecognised at the West Hoxton Station, 
where he arrived soon ufser daybreak. 

He had etopped at tbe village inn for a faw 
honrsa, snd then, feeling secaore in his diz- 
guise, bad walked towards Monrepor, in the 
hope of hearing someshing regarding Ludy 


| Chellis that would avsiet bis present plavs, ag 


well as to secertain the popular sensimens 
towards himeelf. Fatigned with bis walk, 
and seeing no one Whom be could question, he 
had sougtt the pleasant shade of she grove he 
had a0 recently hoped to cail his own, aud had 
thrown bimself upon the grass to rest, 
Adsh's appearancehad/aroneed him and he had 
cautiously arisen, and was now surveying her 
with an angry, desperate gaze. 

She looked so fair and trangnil as she gas 
there, with a tinge of melancholy in she 
expression of her face, with her jong lashes 
resting against ber obeeks and veiling ber 
dusky eyes, her atiitude full of repore and 
indicative of eelf content. He could have 
guashed his teeth as be gazed npon ber and 
tels that he had fallen into the pit he had dug 
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for her, and that the very day upon which he 
had hoped to impoverish her and enrich him- 
self bad seen him penniless and witnessed her 
establishment in her rights. 

Hia heart seethed with evil passions. He 
bated her as the anthor of hie ruin, and his 
lips framed themselves into a muttered and 
inaudible imprecation upon ber. He glanced 
around—saw that she was alone and aonat- 
ten ‘ed—and with a sudden impaise tore off 
his disguise, thrast it into his pocket passed 
hia handkerchief over his face, and leaped 
forth from his concealment, 

Adah uttered a faint ory at his sudden and 
abrapt intrusion upon her privacy, then, re- 
covering herself, she arose with hanghtiness, 
and endeavoured to pass by him on her return 
to the dwelling. 

Bat he put out his hand and detained her. 

* Stop, Adah,” he said, hoarsely. ‘I must 
speak with you——” 

“Any communications which you may 
wish to make to me, Mr. Wilmer,” she 


answered, coldly, and with the air of an | 


empresas, ‘‘ must come to me through my ad. 
vieer and friend, Captain Heddell!” 

She again essayed to pass him, bund he 
stepped in the path before her, and 
©xolsaimed,— 

«I will tell you and you alone what I have 
to say, Adah, Listen to me. I have been to 
Hawk's Nest, and have gained a clue to the 
mystery of your marriage. I have learned 
thas Sir Hogh Chellis did not even know 
your rightfal name upon the cocasion of your 
marriage. If such a story were told to society 
a+ large, you would de compelled to lead a 
hermiv’s existence, I will keep your ceoret, if 
you will pay me liberally. If you do not, I 
Wiil spread a report that will reach even to 
thie quiet place, and make a social outcass of 

ou!” 

Ledy Chellia listened with curling lip and 
flashing eyes to his unmanly threatening, bat 
wheu he had finished she turned opon hima 
face white and cold as marble in ite superb 
socrnfalness and passionate contempt. 

“The Jast step of your degradation is 


resched,”’ she said, in a tone fall of withering | 


scorn. ‘* You threaten to disgrace the name 
my father bore if Ido not bribe you. 
your worst,’ and her voic3 rang out throngh 
the grove with the silvery cadence of a beil. 
*' Say what you will—bat go!" 

She raised her arm,and pointed in the 
Girection he had come. 

Angry and desperate, Mr. Wilmer would 
not obey her command. He had had no 
intention of bringing about the present scene 
when he had entered the grove. His nefarious 
fchemes for rebuilding his fortunes had 
nothing to do with any personal application 
to hia wronged niece. Indeed he hac resolved 
to keep his presence near her home a secret 
from her, but in an unguarded moment he 
had batrayed himeelf, and he would not now 
relingaish the opportunity he had gained 
until he had thoroughly used it. 

* T will not go. A?ah,.” he said, obsatinately, 
* antil you have seoared my silence——’ 

“Then you will remain her ealways,” she 
responded, coldly. ‘Tell your story. Da 
you think that I have no friende who will 
declare the trath and expose your infamy ? 
Let the world decide between us. I do not 
fear ita jadgment !"’ 

With # calm and haughty air she turned, 
ani would have glided away, bat he caught 
her arm in a vice like grasp that was intensely 
psinfal, and hissed, rather than eaid,— 

* You dare me, then, to do my worst ? You 
must have & small amount of womanly 
modesty, Adah Wilmer, if you are willing to 
hear the very children in the streets tell how 
you proposed marriage to s perfect stranger, 
how you bribed him to become your husband 
and paid him for his name as you would have 
pid your milliner. Why, there will be songs 
made abous it—jokes uttered—and people will 
sneer whenever your name is heard. Is shall 
be +o, for I will bring about that reauiz. You 
are & wife, yet nota wife. You have a hus- 
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band whom you dare not claim, a has- 
band——" 


“ Who ia Lady Chellis's protector and 
defender |" cried & manly, indignant voice, 
finishing the sentence. 

A sharp blow upon Mr. Wilmer's arm 
caused him to relax his grasp upon that of 
Lady Cnaellis with a ory of pain. He had 
soarcely freed her, when a sudden and 
dextrous movement of the new comer's foot 
precipitated him, head foremost, into the 
clampof bashes from which he had lately 
emerged, and the new comer’s voice remarked, 
very pleasantly and very quietly, — 

‘* Next time, Mr. Wilmer, I shall be obliged 
to resort to more unpleasant measures. If you 
venture in these grounds again I will have 
you arrested!" 

Bruised and foaming with rage, Mr. Wil- 
mer arose and slank away through the shade 
of the trees, vowing revenge for the idignity 
he had endured. 

Then, with an easy, gracefal bow, Sir Haugh 
Cnellis—for, as the reader has guessed, Lady 
Cnellis’s defender was her hasband—turned 
towards his bride. 

She had recognised him at once, and had 
been tempted to flee, but had delayed it until 
escape was impossible. She stood before him 
in all her beauty, heightened by the 
loveliness of her confasion. The colour 
flactuated in her cheeks, like the tide which 
comes and goes upon the white sands of the 
seashore. Her orimson lips quivered like 
those of a grieved child; her dusky eyes, half 
lifsed in unconscious deprecation, wers fall 
of maidenly shame and embarrassment. Her 
attitade was drooping, and her hands were 
clasped together. Had art and not nature 
Gictated her position, she could not have 
made herself lovelier, or sppealed more 
powerfally to the quick and generous love of 
Sir Hagh. 

His easy gracefalness vauished as he wit- 
nessed her embarrassment and remembered 
the sum of money she had given him. He 
wished, most fervently, that he could appsar 
before her as a disinterested suitor, and not 
as the husband she had. bought with her 
wealth, 

**Lady Obellis,” he said, depreoatingly, 
I have to beg your pardon for not keeping my 
promise never to seek you. When I learned 
through the visit of yonder villain the name 
of my unknown bride, and discovered the 
need you had of protection, not only from 
him but from the world at large, I deter. 
mined to come to you at once and offer you 
my service as your defender. I hope my aunt 
has induced you to look kindly upon ms, for 
she wrote to me last evening saying that I 
might oall to-day.” 

“Homph! The young idiot!"’ ejaculated 
Miss Dorothy, who, at a little distance, was 
contemplating the young couple with a 
benevolent look, ready to make her presence 
known at the precise moment when her 
mediation should be required, ‘ That isn't 
the way to begin.’ And she leaned heavily 





upon her gold-headed staff, and peered keenly 
out at them, 

Adah did not reply to Sir Hugh's address. 
Her bosom rose and fell with quick throbs, 
her eyes drooped, and the soarlet and white 
played hide and seek more rapidly than ever 
in her cheeks. 

“ Adah,” said Sir Hugh, coming nearer to 
her, and speaking with all the earnestness of 
his nature, “take back the gold with which 
you bribed me to our marriage. Take ié back, 
and leave me free to woo you. I love you, 
Adah, brief as has been our acquaintanee. My 
heart bleeds at the wrongs you have endured. 
Let me protect eer and defend you, not as 
your mercenary bridegroom, bat as your hus- 
band who loves you better than his life. Tell 
me, Adah, that you will accept me as a lover 
and a suitor.” 

He spoke with a breathless, painful eager- 





nees, that forced its way to the heart of his 
young bride, Perhaps there was a kindred 
, emotion there, for as he continued te plead 





| bis laced and roffi:d pillow. 
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for her favour, with passionate love expressed 
in every tone, the .rose.tint settled on her 
cheeks, a soft, aweet light flattered up in her 
eyes, anda faint and tender smile curved her 
mouth, His embarrassment gave her h, 
courage, and self-possession. She loo up 
timidly into his fair and handsome face, 
surrounded by its profasion of light waying 
hair, and thought in her heart how noble and 
grand he looked. And then she held out her 
hand shyly,— 

‘ Tnere's no good in my staying here any 
longer,” muttered the withered old fairy, her 
face beaming with delight. ‘‘ Hagh must 
work his own way now. I've done what I 
could. I'll go back to the house before I get 
a dreadfal rheumatism.” And she hobbled 
back to the dwelling, her boot-heels and her 
staff ringing out a quaint sound on the gravel 
as she went, 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


Misfortune does not always wait on vice. 
Nor is success the constant guest of virtue. 
Howard, 


Tue evening shadows had fallen around 
Edencourt. The night was pleasant with 
starlight and the soft breath of flowers. There 
was & trangoil hush around the dwelling and 
about the grounds—a hush that encouraged 
the soul of lide Dare as she looked from her 
open window with questioning eyes. It was 
the night upon which she had planned to visit 
Oakehaw, in quest of the mysterious psper 
upon which her father’s life in part depended. 
Ag she stood in that soft dim light, her sweet 
face wore a resolute look, her lips a determined 
expression, and her eyes shone with a calm 
and steady radiance not unlike the jous 
starlight, and indicative of the resolateness 
and tranguillity reigning in her soul. 

“The time has come,” she murmured, 
softly, as if fearing that even the breezs might 
catch her words and betray her to her enemy. 
“It is not yet midnight, but I see no lights 
about the house,” and she leaned from the 
projecting window, and looked up and down 
the darkened front of the mansion. ‘ Ther- 
well haa retired, and is probably asleep. I 
will get ready at once." 

She drew back, closed the curtains securely 
and then lighted her table-lamp. Her riding. 
habit lay conveniently near upon a couch, and 
she donned it at onoe, tossing aside her 
evening-dress, her movements fall of swiftness 
and gentleness. With nimble fingers she drew 
on her close-fisting jacket and tied about her 
neck s soft Indian scarf as a protection from 
the night air. She then put on over her 
clustering curls her low-crowned hat, from 
which drooped a long ostrich plume, and 
attached to it a vell, to be used when necessary. 
Tarowing the lace aside from her face, she 
took up her gloves and paused a moment in 
indecision. 

“TI have time," she then said, half aloud. 
“I will see papa again and tell him not to be 
anxious about me.” 

Laying aside her gloves, she turned down 
the light of the lamp and stole quietly into 
the dim corridor, where the shadows lurked 
thickly on every hand, and the only light came 
through the great arched window at the end. 
With a fleet and noiseless step Ilde passed 
along the hall, opened her father's door 
and entered his room, approaching his bed- 


e. 

A night lamp burned upon a low stand at 
the head of the bed, and by its light the girl 
saw that Sir Allyn was sleeping profoundly. 
Natare was claiming recompense for the sleep- 
less days and nights of the Inst few weeks, and 
his slumbers were like the heavy, trance-like 
sleep following upon complete mental and 
physical exhaustion. 

Hia shin, sharp features, framed in scanty 
grey hair, were thrown up ia bold relief from 
His breathing 
was very faint and low, and one thin ey | 
upon the biue satin coverlet, looking as 
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sculptured from marble. How pale and wan . 
he was! How sorrow-worn was his gentle, | 
feminine face ! 

His devoted daughter felt her heart thrill | 
with ineffable tenderness as she looked upon | 
him, She felt as a loving mother feels when | 
her child is enduring some terrible grief which 
she is unable to assuage ; for Ilde’s love for her 
father was, as has been said, of the protecting, ‘ 
motherly character. He had so long depended | 
upon her for advice and comfort that their 
natural relations had entirely changed to- | 
wards each other, and Ilde was become the 
sirong-hearted protector and he the gentle 
dependant, 

ith a look like that a young mother 
bestows upon her sleeping babe, Iide bent over 
the gray-baired, sorrow. stricken sleeper, and 
realized that upon the suceeges of her plans 
depended not only his happiness but his very 
life. If she had needed encouragement before, 
= reflection would have nerved her for any 

a8 

She lingered at his side bat a moment, 
Pressing her lips to his wan forehead, she stole 
away as noiselessly as she had come and re- 
gained her own room without having been 
seen. 

She had soarcely closed the door behind her 
when it opened again, giving ingress to Miss 
Aredale, who came in almost noiselessly, the 
train of her riding-habit thrown over ker arm 
and ber hat in her hand. 

‘* Are you ready, Ilde?" she asked, in a 
whisper, when she had locked the door 
securely. 

‘' Qaite ready, Kate,’ was Ilde’s response. 
** You are in good time. It wants ten minutes 
of the appointed hour.” 

* Better early than Jate,’’ said Miss Arsdale, 
seating herself and putting on her bat. ‘‘ You 
have no misgivings, Iide, have you, about this 
midnight eseapade? You are not inclined to 
give it up now?” 

** You would not ask that question, Kate, if 
you had seen papa as I saw bim just new,” 
answered Ilde. ‘‘He was asleep, bat looked 
80 worn. out, so wretched, so utterly exhausted, 
that my heart bled for him. He has sunk 
greatly since the coming of Therwell, and in 
order to save his life I must act promptly and 
with energy.” 

(To be continued.) 








CONSTANCE CAREW. 
re 
OHAPTER XI. 


‘©, wasp,” 


Constance ig not over well pleased to find 
Myra walking with Mr, Catchbull, of whom 
she knows ao little, and whom, personally, she 
does not like. 

It is true that the girl's society was forced 
upon her, but still she feels responsible for her 
safety, and she knows from what she has seen 
and heard of Myra, that she will do the most 
reckless and imprudent things without a 
thought of consequences. 

She greets the lawyer politely, but coldly, 
then addressing the girl, she says,— 

“ T have some shopping to do, I thought you 
would like to go with me.’’ 

“ Yes, I should,” responds Myra. 

“‘Oan I be of any assistance?” asks Mr. 
Catchball, in his most insinuating manner, 

‘*‘ No, thank you,’’ is the decisive reply, and 
she bows and turns away ; but the lawyer is 
not to be dismissed so easily, and he lifts his 
hat with the remark. 

“IT shall see you again this evening,” and 
goes cff at a quick pace, to attend to his 
recently neglected business. 

“ Have you invited that man to call?” asks 
our heroine, in a tone of annoyance. 

“T! no; certainly not! He is not my 
taste!’ exclaims Myra, disdainfolly. “T 





have not exchanged a dozen words with him,” 


she continues. “I was talking with Edith 
Oulver, when he came to her with a message ' 
from his sister, whose governess she is. When ° 
he recogniz3d me he looked more civil, but I 
— wonder if Edith has a bad time of . 
$ ” 

“ Edith Culver here !"’ exclaims Oonstance, 
in surprise. ‘ How very odd, Did you tell 
her you are staying with me?" i 

“Yes, and she gave me a message for you.” 
and Myra delivers it. 

‘*Then she would not like me to call upon 
her, I suppose,” remarks Oonstance; while 
Myra answers,— 

‘No, I think not. I doubt if she would have 
time to see and talk with you. She seemed 
dreadfally worried with a tribe of children, 
whom she described as ‘ill-bred and unman. | 
ageable!'"” i 

* Poor Edith!" sighs Constance. ‘If you 
meet her again tell her I shall be glad to see - 
her whenever she has time to come, and tell 
her also, that I will call and see her if she can — 
receive me alone, but I don’t want tocall upon | 
Mr. Oatchbaill's sister.” 

“I will do so if I have a chance,” is the 
reply. 

Then they turn into a shop, and for the 
next hour are busily engaged in shopping. 

They are leaving the last shop at which 
they mean to call, when they come fall tilt 
against Kate Treleaven, who is glaring at 
Constance in a manner which the latter fails 
to obierve. 

‘Good morning, Miss Treleaven,” says our 
heroine, courteously. | 

Bat the latter fixes her with her stony geze, © 


curls her lip with infinite contempt, and giving 
her head a preposterous toss, pasees on with- 
out condescending to utter a word or give the 
slightest sign of recognition. ! 

Constance cannot understand being ‘‘ ont" 
in this fashion, and she looks after the enraged 
woman in wondering astonishment, while 
Myra, who only sees the comic 2 pect of the 
whole proceeding, and attributes Kate Tre- 
leaven’s behaviour to jealousy, falls into an 
uncontrollable fis of laughter, the sound of 
which reaches Kate’a ears, and helps to 
increase her exasperation, 

‘Hush! bush!” says Constance to her 
companion, ‘‘don’'t attract attention. 


very absurd of Miss Treleaver, and I am ' 


th: ee-quarters is awfally young, and |< give 
my ears to marry @ barenet!” 

She sighs, thinking how delightful it would 
be to be called “Lady So-and-so,"’ and she 
ppecolates in her own scheminy, narrow litle 
way upon the possibility of diverting Sir Wil- 
fred Marshall's devotion from Constanos 
Carew to herself. 

Thus the day pases quietly, and to all 
appearance uneventfaliy, and when Leonard 
Catchboll calis late in the afternoon, and asks 
first for Captain Carew and then for bia 
daughter, he is answered with a “not at 
home,”’ though he is morally certain all the 
time that if the young lady is not in the house 
she ie not far distant. 

He is not a man to be easily discouraged, 
however. 

In the heated discussion which Captain 
Carew’s arrival at Mra. Treleaven's house last 
evening gave rise to he incurred theire of all 
that lady's family, by unexpectedly siding 
with the Captain on the subject of settle- 
ments; and both Kate Treleaven and her 


} brother rightly attributed thia change of front 


to Catchbull’s desire to win the favour of the 
young heiress by playing into the hands of 
her father, 

Having thrown over hie old friends in this 
shabby fashion, end abandoned all pretension 
to Kate Treleaven's hand, he fee}s that he hag 
some claim upon the Carews, and thus he will 
come agafn and again feeling sure that the 
Captain, at any rate will not refase to eee 
him. f 

On the following day, however, things lock 
much brighter for Myra, Constance and she 
go for a bathe in the sea, and a briek walk 
afterwards; and on their return home they 
find Captain Carew and Mr. Balderson talk- 
ing together like old friends. 

Bat then the artist is always at home go 
where he will. It is one of the charms pect- 
liar to the man that he is not too prond for & 
cottage nor too humble for a mansion. 

A grand man in his way, thoroughly uncon- 
ventional, always ready to take people for 
what they are in themeelves rather than for 
what the world belleves them to be. 

In the course of conversation it tranepires 
that he and Sir Wilfred Marshall met yezter- 


It is ' day, and spent a couple of hours together. 


‘Sir Wulfred tells me that be has a yacht 


really glad she bas ont me, because I need in the harbour,’ Erio Balderson remerks, 


concern myself no more about her; very 

absurd, I wonder she didn’t know better,” 
“She doesn’t seem to know much abont 

good manners,” remarks Myra, tears in her 


earually, to Captain Carew. '' We were think- 
: ing of taking # few hours trip in it if you and 
the ladies would oare to come.” 
| Oh, that would be delightfol!” criss 


eyes with excessive laughter; ‘‘ but I rather Myra. before ady body else can utter & word. 


liked her sister.” 


‘Yes, she is the best of the two,’’ assen‘s 
Constance, 


And then she steadily changes the subject, | 


* You want a sail!’’ says her host, good 
naturedly. ‘' Very well, we will go.” 

Constance says nothing. She would like 
: the sail as well or better than any of the others 


not caring to discuss her father’s prospects of ' perhaps, but she feels that under all the ocir- 
matrimony with one, who after all is not her , cumstances she ought not to go in Sir Wilfred 


friend, 


’ Marshall's yacht. and yet how can she say 80, 


The rest of the day passes pleasantly enough | How oan she spoil the pleasure of all the party 
with Constance, in srranging and rearranging | because of that dreadful secret which she hag 
the contents of the store.room, in which she | vowed to herself shall never pass her Jips. 


again feels a proprietory interest, and old 


So her silence is taken for acquiescence, 


Jenifer helps her with a will; she is more , and Erio Balderson says casually that they 
excited even than ber young lady, for in her | had better fix eleven o'clock on the following 
heart she believes that the Captain’s second ; morning for being on board the Cormorant, as 


marriage will never take place; while if it 
does, the new wife alone will not be half so 
objectionable as with her grown-up ron and | 
daughters. 


Myra, however, finds the day very tedious | 


and disappointing. Captain Osrew went ont | 
this morning and does not return to luncheon, | 
and Constance declines to go down on the | 
shore, at any rate until the hottest part of the 
day has gone by, eo Myra has either to go | 
alone, or be satisfied with the bouse and 
garden until the noon: tide heat is past. 

“T am disappointed in Mr. Balderson,” 
Myra muses. ‘I felt sure the moment [ caw 
him that he would take me out in a boat 
whenever I wanted to go, bus he seems to , 
regard me ag a mere child, and forgets that I ; 
am growing up. I am growing up fast, too, ; 
but I wish I were ttle older ; fifteen and 





the tide wiil then be at the flood. 

‘There are five of us. We could do with 
six if there is anybody else whom you would 
wish to invite, Mies Carew,” he adda, 

He is thinking of the threatened astep- 
mother of whom he has heard, but Constance 
has for the time forgotten Mrs. Treleaven, A 
thought of her old schoolfellow, worried with 
troublesome chiléren, and an exacting em- 
ployer flashes through her mind, coupled 
with the desire to brighten ber lot if only bat 
for # few hours, and she anewers, impol- 
sively,— 

‘‘Myra told me yesterday that sbe mes 
Edith Colver on the sands. You remember 
Miss Culver, don’t you, Mr. Balderson? [ 
have heard you tell her more than once that 
she would make a fairly good artist if saa 
would only have patience and perseverance.” 
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‘' Yon mean a girl about your own height, 
with dark eyes. a clever, thoughéfal face, snd 
a rmoiataken habit of speaking bitterly now and 

gain, becanse she has to work for her living,’’ 
aske . 

‘Toe same," responds Constance, while 
Myra says, spitefally,— 

T cali hera a very plain face!” 

‘‘My dear child, yon are not a competent 
judge,” saye the artist, quietly. ‘ Bat what 
yf Miss Coiver, Mies Carew?" 

Constance briefly explains the situation, 

says she would like to invite her to join 
them 

‘| don’s euppose that Mrs, Ralston will let 

er come,” says Myra, who objeota to this 
\ddition to the number. 

** Ac any rate I can ory,” retarns Constance, 
,ad ae Mr Baiderson says,— 

‘Pray do, I should like to meet her again,” 
Myra finds that her prejadices are not to be 
taken into consideration, 

There is ope comfort, she won't be able to 
50me,’’ mutters Myra 
the yoongest of the two Treleaven girls 


—Neliie, I think they called her, She would 
ever 80 mach more fan." 
What are yoo mattering to yourself, 


Myra? That yon would rather not go with 
aeks Eric Balderson, carelessly 
He considers Myra as qaite a child still, 


He has Koown ber as sach for the pass five 


years; & very troublesome child, too, at times, 
and he hoges for the sake of her aunts that 
will b 2 her best behaviour while she is 
ide £ at of 18 Care va 
No, I particularly want to go,” she re- 


torts, turning round sharply upon him. “ Bat 
was wondering if Mises Netlia Treleaven 
vould not like to go with us, Mise Carew?” 
& ' 
The snyzestion is an unlucky one, as she 
realiees the moment after she haa mada it, 
for Captain Carew turns away with an un- 


| she replies, 


“I'd ten times rather | 


*' T like to see paintings as well as Mr. Bal- 
derson ! ” retorts Myra, while Constanoe, who 
has made up her mind not to check the girl 
in the presence of others, becomes pale with 
vexation, and turns to spesk to the artict, 
though she cannot help hearing Sir Wilfred 
pay, sootbhingly,— 

“*T expect my sister and ber husband next 
week. Then I shall be able to invite Miss 
Carew and yourself, and I will show the 
pictures to you.” 

“That will be awfully jolly!” returns 
Myra. ‘And I suppose we must get over 
this evening as well as we can, and exist in 
anticipation of to-morrow. I feel quite 
excited at the idea of going out in your 
yacht.” 

“ Are you a good sailor?” asks Sir Wilfred. 

“TI don't know. I was never on the sea,” 
f “That is why I am so eager to 
go.’ 

“T understand. Well, I hope you will 
enjoy it,’’ he repiies, drily. 

And then the gentlemen depart, and Myra, 
who knows well enongh when she tranggresses 


| the unwritten law whioh well-bred people are 


mistakavle expression of annoyance ou his : 


oonutenance, aad Constance says quietly, but 

in a tone which quite disposes of the matter 

Witnont giviug the slightest reason for it, — 
Were yon?” 

That is all, bat it makes Myra undorstand 
is not ber part to setsls who shall or 
sii not be of the party 

Balderson being here seems in no hurry 
$0 nO sway &gain, He stays to lancheon, and 
here still when afternoon tea is bronvht 


hat i 


oarefal to obsy, expects a lecture from Con- 
stance, aad prepares herself to meet it. She 
ia s little disappointed therefore when the 
latter says. careleasly,— 

* Yon will have to amuso yourself between 
now and dioner, Myra, for I have letters to 
write,”’ then she goes to her own room to 
write a lester, which shall ensure a holiday 
for poor Edith Calver if she likes to take it 
This is no easy task; but at length the 
epietie is finished, and old Janifer is sent off 
with it, with instructions to wait for an 
answer 

Had Edith’s employer been anyone bat Mr. 
Catohball’s sister, Constancs would have 
ostled to see her friend, and would have asked 
that she might be allowed to spend the day 
with her; bas, independent of her aversion to 
the Treleavens, with whom Mra. Rawlaton 
will presumably be intimate, she is quite 
determiced to discourage the lawyer's 
frequen’ visits, and this would be mach more 
diffisals if she were on friendly terms with hia 
sister. Hence the necessity of writing to 


' avoid farsber complications, 


into the garden, and here Sir Wilfred Mar. | 


nbhali fieds him before the cups have bevsn 
arried away 
Conetance ig considerably troubled by the 
Basronet’s frequent visits. Toasts os is here by 
the invitation of her father she doas not 
doabt, and but for the knowledge of that 
crime which hannts her when waking and 
gleeping. that is really never absolutely absent 
from her mind for half-an-hour together, she 
ald welcome him gladly, wateh for hia 
oo mir 
time of hie departure 
\e it is, she dreads to eee him, because her 
ri will throb and beat as it never doss at 
pproach of any other man, and her cheek 
ili flash and the expression in her eyes will 
haoye, strugale she ever so resolutely aguinat 
temptation to which she must never yield, 


| five weather for our variable climate, 


Jennifer is sway a long time, but the 
answer she brings at last is satisfactory 
thongh it is contained only in the hastily 
soribbled words, 

‘* Bhall be able to come, delighted to do so; 
will be with yon about ten a m.—E. C." 

There has besn an unusualiy long spell of 
and 
people, who aseame to ba weather-wise, pre- 
dict an impending change. 

Bat, to ordinary observers, there is no sign 


| of bad weather shia morning, unless it be in 
| the pleasant coolnesa in the air, which is very 
| agreeable by contrast with the oppressive 


og, and defer ag long ag ehe sould the | 


Her manner is always reserved and often | 


frigid when he is by. Her heart may beat 
, her cheek may flash, her eyes may 
iook half fascinated, half frightened, bat her 
© never betrays her into a word or an 
xion that she would not use to the merest 


ofl 


jO4intance 
Sne offera him tea—as she wonld do to any 
daller, and on hig declining she goes into the 
where the cook i waiting ta ep ak 
ith her. 


. 


When she retarna to the garden she finds 

at her father and Erio Baldorson are going 
to Natcombe Park with Sir Wilfred Murshall 
f cinner 

“And weare to be left here alone,’ ponts 
7 : a : 

Lyra like & apoils child, 

' want to show Mr. Balderaon some 
paintings I have," exolains the Baronet. 


heat which some people have found extremely 
trying 

Edith Calver is punctual in her arrival at 
Kilworthy Honse; she is attired in an ex- 
quisitely fitting costume of grey tweed, and 
pleasarable excitement has given her a faint 
colour, 80 that this morning she looks almost 
bandsome. 

‘**T came early on purpose to have a chat 
with you.” she says to Constance, and then 
the two friends go off together, and Myra is 
not asked to join them. 

Fortanately for the serenity of her temper, 
Mr. Baiderson likewise comes early, and she 
is able to talk with him, and to ask questions 
abouts Natcombe Park, and its owner, until 
the two ovher girls rejoin her. : 

Her eyes are upon Edith Calver's face when 
she and the artist meet; bats Edith knows 
this, and is upon her guard, so Myra mskes 
no fresh discovery, 

Ponotually at eleven, the party of five reach 
the Cormorant, where Sir Wilfred Marehali is 


} Waiting to receive them, and they are all un- 
| conscious that the Treleavens are watching 


them angrily, and that Leonard Catohball 
and his sister are likewise looking at the 





graceful yacht as it leaves the harbour, passes 
under shelter of the ‘‘ Negs,"’ and seeming to 
skim over the waves like a bird ag it gets out 
into the open sea. 

‘’ Where do you mean to take us, Sir Wil- 
fred?” aske Myra, as they leave the harbour, 

‘I thought we might run down to Dart- 
mouth,” replics the Baronet. ‘' What do you 
say, Mise Carew?" 

‘' I shouid like it very much!” replies Con- 
stance. 

Then she leans back in her seat, and 
watohes the sailors as they set the sails and 
steer the beautifal yacht, 

“Ob, this is delightful!” oriesMyra, “ Té 
is like being rocked, or like swinging in a 
bammeock. I see that you enjoy it, Miss 
Calver. I never saw you looking so well; but 
perbsps it is the hat you wear that suits 
you or the company you are in.” 

‘Perhaps both!” replies Edith, who for 
the moments feels too happy to resent this 
impertinence, So Myra rattles on for a little 
while; but, presently, to the relief of her 
companions her chatter ceases. 

She becomes silent, pale, develops indced 
all she symptoms of mal de mer, and she is 
taken to the handsome little cabin and handed 
over to the care of the ekipper’s wife, who for 
the time being is engaged to act as stewardess. 

‘*What a comfors to be relieved of the 
presence of such a wasp,” saya Edith with & 
smile, and a sigh of contentment, ‘ 

And the smile is reflected upon other lips, 
though Mr. Balderson says meditatively,— _ 

“I should not call her a wasp, but a gad- 
fly 1 ” 





OHAPTER XII. 
ON THE RIGHT TRACK NOW, 


Tais day bids feir to be ons of the moat 
delightfal that Edith and Constance have 
ever spent, the sea is far from smooth, the 
wind is high, and they sail on before it 
swiftly, like a white-winged bird. 

The dark red oliffs gleam in the sunlight, 
and contrast with the sea-green of the water 
and the white of the seething foam which 
fringes the coast, and which crowns the 
crests of the waves, far as the eye can Bee 

In the petty annoyances that crowd into 
Edith’'s daily life, this holiday is like a gliropse 
into another world, while the mere fast of 
being in the society of Eris Balderson, gives a 
keener z28t to her enjoyment; what wonder 
then that her eyes sparkle with unwonted 
animation, her cheek flashes with pleasare, 
and that thoss who had once thought her 
plain, begin to regard her as being positively 
handsome, She is eo distinctly quiet and lady- 
like too, that Captain Carew once or twice 
reficats if she were only as wealthy as she is 
affable, he could very comfortably transfer 
his affections from Mrs, Treleaven to herself, 

Bat Edith doss not think of him, to her he 
is nothing more than the father of her friend, 
what does trouble her is the fear that Eric 
Balderson’s heart is given to Constance. 

Once or twice, she thinks she detects a 
lingering passionate glance in his wonderfully 
bright eyes, as they rest opon her friend's 
lovely countenance, and the same rapturous 
glance never seeks her own face; but ehe 
battles with the joalous feeling to which this 
dread gives rise, and tries to convince herself, 
that, if her fears are well-founded, she will 
not grudge Constance her happiness. 

Ae for the latter, she is quite unconscious 
of the artist’s love, and is too much occapied 
with her own apxieties and comptiocstions to 
even suspect that Edith can be jeslous of her. 

Since that day when he saved her from 
falling into the sea, and upon the cea. wall 
near Smoggler’s Cove, offered her his hand 
and heart, Sir Wilfred Marshall hag not 
spoken to Constance of his Jove, but he has 
paid her the most ecrupolous attention, has 
heen ancheoked by her coldness, snd now his 
devotion ig patent enough to everybody, 
though she alone seems to ignore it. 
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If he speaks again of love, she may be im- 
pelled to tell him why she can never be more 
to him than she ia now. 

She may do so, but the probability is that 
she will not. How can she look into his eyes 
bent lovingly upon hers, and teil him that she 
knows him to bs a murderer? Will it not be 
more easy to tarn away with feigned aver- 
sion, and allow him to believe that she does 
not love him, rather than condemn him aud 
herself to such uselesa pain and bitter morti- 
fication. 

‘No, he would always be in terror leat I 
should betray him,” she thinks with a shudder, 
“It is batter that we drifts apart, tiie gsém- 
ing victims to a misanderstanding.” 

Jast as she has reached this melancholy 
conclusion, the yacht ships a sea, in other 
words, @ wave breaks over her stern, delaging 
our heroine, while the sailors hasten to shorten 
gail, and prepare for the storm that is darkly 
gathering. 

In the saloon, however, whisher the ladies 
are advised to go, the sound of Myra's voice 
from the email cabin can be heard moaning,— 

‘I shall die! I shaildie! Take moashore, 
throw me overboard! On! ohl” 

Constsase'at once g0e3 to her aid, and finds 
her réalig'eo ill from wea sickaess, that she 
sends the W6than to ask Sir Wilfred Marshall 
it it iapossible for them to Iand the suffering 


girl. 

Sir Wilteed coms to her at ono3, and says,— 

** We are off Torbay, perhaps it will be best 
Zor us all to land and return by rail, for [ 
think we ata going to have somes rongh 
weather. Teli Mias Myra that in half an 
hour she will be on shors, did none the worse 
tor her experience.” 

Toon he retaras on dack to'give orders for 
landing a) Torqaay. 


19 is rather provoking to have our trip ont | 





shors in this manner,” remarks Edith Calver, | 
aa she staps out of ths boat which brings the | 


party from the yacht to the pier, 

‘Yoo, isis,” replies Sie Wiltred, ‘' partioa- 
larly as the storm is blowing over; bat wa 
mast have another trip before you go away, 
and we mast leave Misa Myra at home.” 

“Yes, [Il mever go #0 ses again,” says 
Myra, who overhears she remark. ‘I nevar 
Telt 0 ill ia my life, I thought I way going to 
die, bat I feel batter now.” 

She looks better, though dtill she is limp 
and pale, and is is 80 evideat that she hag 
suffered severely, that the otherd say no more 
about their owa disappointment, bat at once 
ge$ 40 work to fiad enjoymant on ghore. 
¢ This, in a place liks Torquay, ia by no 
maana diffisals, Myra reooVvers aa rapidly as 
she bacame ill, and they go to aa hotel for 
lancheda, then walk and drive about the 
preity waisring-place, until Captain Carew 
declares if to be tims 60 drive to the railway 
Station to cath a certaia train, so that they 
may get hom: in time for dinnar. 

The train which Oapfain Carew had oteani 
to take is late, and the party of six saanter 
up and dowa the platform of this handsoms 
railway station. 

Eric Balderson is walking by the side of 
Oonssanos, Sir Wiiteed Marshall is dividing 
his attention batween Edith and Myra, tha 
latter baing in ons of her irrepressable moods, 
and determined not to ba left to talk with an 
‘old baff-r,"’ aa she disrespscfitally, thoagh 
Mentally, designates Captain Carew. 

Presently, ag if by some simaltaneous im- 
pulse, they all pausa before the bookstall, and 
Constanoa, who is never allowed by her 
father fo read a newspaper, involuntarily 
glances a$ the placarded contents of a Davoa- 
Shire daily paper, and shore, stating her ia 
the facs, and printed in large typ: aro the 
words; 

“Toe Teighmoath tannel mystery ; impor- 
tant clas!” 
® For an ingiatit her heart sadma to atop ite 
beating; then iavolantarily ete tarns to look 
at Sir Wilfeed Marshal, 

His face is anchanged by what ho reads, He 
does not perosive the accusing light in the eyes 


of the girl ha loves, and he smiles carstessly 
at some trivial remark made by Myra, as 
though nothing in the finding of a olas to the 
mystery ot\ald in any way concern himeelf, 

“What marvellous self-command,” thinks 
Constance, clenching her hands in her efforé 
to overcome her own agitation. 

And then she sees him purchase a copy of 
the newspaper in question, thrast it into his 
pocket, and-a séoond or tivo later the train 
comes into the station, they take their seats, 
and are so0ron'their way back to Teigditioath. 

Constanes, in the cofmér of a carriage, 
closes her eyes, and sede to be overcome with 
fatigae. P 

Batin point of- fact her mind is racked with 
dread as to What this impdriant clue maybe, 

Sir Wiltred’s indifference bewilders hér. 
She could'nos have made s mistake in believ- 
ing him guilty; of that she is fiemly oon- 
vinced. Iv way Sir Wilfred Marchal who at 
Exoter go! itito the oartiuve in which she had 
travelled from London. It was he who was 
afterwards alone in the carriage with that 
unfortunate man, whose'facs, if ne were alive, 
she fecia sure she would be able to recozhize, 
so vividly ia it impriated'on her memory, 

She reosilgthe manier in which she kept 
an sye upon the door of the carriage before 
hor, at both Sta¥ordes and Dawlish, Hesausa, 
it will ba remembered, sie inténded to eapsak 
to Sir Wiltred Maratall on rosohing Teiga- 
mouth. And then, recara to hor mind again, 
the straggle she had beooms conscious was 
taking place in the carriage before her, ag 
they passed throagh the second tannel. The 
slamming of the carriage door, the opsning of 
it again, and the shooting out of a figare into 
the dense darkness, made more terrivie by the 
lighta in the train, 

Then, almost before they stopped at the 
Teiznmouth platform, sie saw Sir Wilfred 
leave the carriage hastily aad disappaar, and 
when she opsned the door to recover her book 
and satisfy herself that she was the victim of 


} a delasion, the man who had travelled from 





London was gone, and the pool of blood into 
whioh she placed her hand was overwhelmiig 
evidence that a crim had only jas been oom- 
mitted, 

Yes, and the man who committsd that 
crime sits there bofore her, light-uearted and 
careless, A little concerned perhaps badanse 
she is looking so pale and tired, bat otherwise 
in no way troubled with the burden of his 
guilt, tite mere Knowledge of which ia so heavy 
upon her ofiad,; shat it iz almost more than 
site oan bear. 

In consideration of the manaer in which 
Congtanes has eo suddenly collapsed, Sir Wil- 
fred declines Oaptain Caraw's invitation to 
return homsa with taem to dinner, aad he 
invites Me, Baiderson to come to Natcombe 
Park with him, bat the artist prefers tha 
society of the ladies, and declines; so the 
Baronet, a little disappointed and vexed at 
having thas isolated himyelf, says good-bye 
to tire Others; step; into a fly, and is driven 
home. 

Constance rouses horsslf. as soom ag he has 
left them, and Eris Baidersoo notices this, 
wonders at it, pats it together with two or 
thres litsle circamstanocss which he oas like- 
wise observed, and almost comes #0 the oon- 
clasion that Constance hag aa aversion to the 
Baronet, bat is compeiled by her father to be 
civil to him, 

‘Bat the Captain shall not forca her to 
marry Sie Wilfced, good fetlow thoaga he ia,” 
he matters, resolately, “I will save herfrom 
that fate, aven thoagh she ig an heiresa!”’ 

89 ha rasolves, and he is the maa to keep 
his word, to sactifise his owa prejadicas, his 
owa feelings, aud his owa interests, for the 
welfare of the woman he loves. 

They do not linger long over the dianer, or 
suppar, ag it might more correctly be termed. 

Myra exonsss herself and goea off to bad at 
oxuce, and the artist voludtesrs t0 tako Edith 
to her door. 

“ [q'ia she mowt delizhtfal day I have ever 
spent,” saya the poor govarndas, a3 she gives 





— 


j him her hand a parting, and he littie dreams 


that the crowning blies cf it sil fo her mind 
is in having had him to escorés ber home. 

Thus they part: she to dream of him, and 
he to spend the night in troubied thought, 
thinking of another. 

The following morning Constanse haa such 
& bad sick headache that old Jenifer ine'gig 
upon her remaining quiet, and, conseqnently, 
Myra and Captain Carew have breakfast 
together, 

But thie meal ig not a lively one, for the 
Captain hag ressived a letter from Mrs, Tre- 
—" the contents of which greatly annoys 

m. 

Direotly #ha misal is over Ge goes off $9 hig 
den, aud Myra once again is left to Ker own 
rextiroes, 

Presently she dons her hat, and armed with 
& novel and a suashiade, starts off for »ne ganda. 

Thete is very little sand to walk upon at 
present for the tide is high; bas there ara 
piéaty of seata vacant upon the lawa and the 
promenade, and she has not been seated long 
when the voice of Mr. Leonard Cat:nball at 
her elbow, says,— 

“Good morning, Miis Myra, I hope you 
enjoyed your sail yesterday?” 

‘‘T siippose you Have heard how ill I was?”’ 
she replies in a0 aggrieved tone. 

‘No, I have heard nothing about ii,” he 
anewerds, aud te takes the seat by her side, 
and matiaged the conversation a9 adroisly that 
he ig presently in poasesaion of a fali and par- 
ticalar acsount of yesterday’s proceedings. He 
haa likewise asked a few leading qusstions, 
and havlearat Myra's opinion with regard to 
Mz. Baldéraoa's sentimensa towards C sustance 
Carew aud Edith Caiver, 

‘* Taen Iam afraid yon had not sn0% a very 
pleasant day afterall,’ he says, origaly, “' aad 
that remiada meof a lissle present [ boaght 
for you yesterday, I felt sare that yoa woaid 
accept it.” 

“A present for me!” exolaims] Myra, her 
eyes Sparkling with anticipation, 

‘‘ Yea; don't examine it now," he says, 
cautidasly, ‘ curioaa eyes are watohiag us. 
Les aa look at your book, I will give is toyoa 
under cover of retarning it.” 

And he doaa go, while she murmais,— 

© Gow kind of you!” sad thea maniges 
without beiag observed by anyone elas +0 von. 
véy the morocco jewel case to her picket. 

S1e quite nndersiands that thie is a b ibe, 
bus she is accastomed to be bribed. 

Most of the big girls in her annt's go 200l, 
and all the rich ones, have at various simes, 
given her presents of money, or jeweilary, or 
clothed to do something for them, waioh they 
were anabdie or unwilling to do for the ngslveg, 

So she doas not feel the shame and humilia. 
tion which any girl of a higher moral staudard 
than herself would feel ai taking this maa’s 
preaeata, aud he perceives it, and expsrieaces 
& Sensation of disappointment, like cae who 
has made a bad investment for he understands 
that although dhe accepts his bribes she is too 
covetdas and too recktess of colxequeaces to 
feel herself in hia power. 

She will help him fo a certain exient, how- 
ever, aud this may be ali shat he wiil require. 

His next remark snows Her the natare of 
the service he expects at her hands, for he 
pays,— 

**T mean to call at Kilworthy House this 
afternoon. I suppose you and Misa Oarew 
will be at home? ”’ 

‘' On, yes, we are sure to be,” is the reply, 
‘‘Sne has a headache, and will be cersaia not 
to go farther tan the garden.” 

‘When I call I think [ shall ask fur yoa,” 
he next remarks, ‘ You have no odjecavn, 
have you?”’ 

“No,” she answers, relactaaily, ‘ Not 
mooch, at any rate,” she contindes, with an 
awkward laugh. 

‘Do you know whiy Miss Carew is never 
‘at home’ to moa?” he aaks, fixiug his red- 
brown eyes suspiciously upon her fade. 

“No, I don't,” she responds, with evident 
sincerity. ‘ Miss Carew nevér talks to m6 
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(“x00 WILL BAV& TO RRCKON WITH ME AS WELL AS HER!” paYS EBIC BALDER‘ON, WITH CLEXCUYED FIST AND FLASBING EYES.) 


about the people she likes or dislikes, but it 
may be becauee she thinks you are a friend of 
the Treleavene, and though she has never 
oe 50 in my hearing I know ske detests 
them,” 

** But I bave proved that I am her father's 
friend rather than theirs,” he protests. 

Myra shrogs her shoulders, clearly inti- 
mating that on this point she is powerless to 
he!p him, 

* Well, I shall call this afternoon,’’ he says, 
rising to leave her, ‘‘and if I give you a hint 
on apy subject be sure you follow it up. I 
shall probably bring you a bock or a maga- 
zine, which I am evpposed to promise to you 
now.” 

* Yeo, that will be best,” she returns, ‘I 
thall net then be taken to task for asking you 
to call.” 

So they paat, and although Myra is burn- 
ing with curiosity to know what the case in her 
pocket contains, she dces not take it out and 
100k at it until she has gained the privacy of 
ber own room, then she locks the door bebind 
her, and examines her prize. 

It isa gold link bracelet, very bandsome, 
simple, and in exquisite taste, while the cost 
of it must bave been at least from eight to ten 
pounds, 

“Well, this is bandsome!” she reflects, 
trying it on and admiring it upon her wrist. 
“I wonder what made bim give me anything 
FO expensive? It wasn’t surely just for the 
rake of calling this afternoon?” 

The gong sounding for luncheon warns her 
to hide away her new possession, and when 
she reaches the dining-room she finds Con- 
stance looking a trifle paler than usual, but 
talking cheerfolly with her father and Erio 
Belderson, who is sgain bere. 

Nothing wortby of record occurs until two 
or three houre later when the party are upon 
she lawn under the shade of the wide-spread. 
ing osdare, 

The weather has become intensely hot 
again. Walking for pleasure is quite out of 





the question. I¢ is too hot to sew, too hot to | 


read, though E:ic Balderson is busily eketoh- 
ing, and Oaptain Carew is lounging in a 
deck chair, attired in the loosest of summer 
garments. 

Constance wears white, as she usually does 
in very hot weather, and Myra by way of 
contrast bas put on a cast-off gown of one of 
ber aunt's former pupils. It is a Sura silk 
old rosé in tint, very artistieally made, and 
though it bas seen its beat days, it looks 
picturesque under the branches of the dark 
cedars. 

Myra is not quite at ease, and she feels 
most distinctly uncomfortable when a servant 
approaches her, and says, — 

“Mr. Catchbull is in the drawing-room, 
and wants to see you, mics,” 

‘Ob, bring him here,” she says, carelessly, 
without glancing at anyone, and as neither 
the Captain nor bis daughter countermand 
the order Mr. Catchbull speedily joins them. 

He is very cordial with Captain Carew and 
deferential to Constance, who receives him 
coldly. He bows to Mr. Balderson, then 
hands a small boek to Myra with the re- 
mark,— 

‘‘There is the book, Miss Myra, that I 
promieed to bring you!” 

She takes it, thanks him, and just then tea 
is brought and placed upon a small table, and 
Mr. Catchbull seats himeelf in a rustic chair 
and talks to the Captain like a man who 
means to be quite at home. : 

So Constance gives bim tea also, though 
she directs most of her conversation to the 
artist, and when Captain Carew gces into the 
house to fetch romething he wants, the lawyer 
says a few words in a low tone to Myra, then 
rises, as though he would bring back his cup 
to the table. 

Constance rises too. Why, she could not 
Bay, except that there is something in this 
man’s glance that makes her heart quail, 


| though outwardly she looks calm and self- 





possessed ; and at this moment Myra Barlow 
exclaims with her mest childish manner,— 

“Oh, Mies Carew, I want you to lend me 
the ‘Mystery of the White Friar!’ Edith 
Culver says she gave it to you when you left 
school that you might read it in the train.” 

‘* I—have—loat—it !” replies Constance. 

That is all. The werds come slowly and 
faintly from her lips, her tall slender form 
sways like a reed ina storm. Those burning 
red. brown eyes seem to pierce her heart an 
read the secret hidden therein. The next 
instant her eyes have elosed and she is lying 
on the soft sward in a deep swoon. 

‘‘Bhe has knoeked the funny bone in her 
elbow. I know she has,” cries Myra. “I 
fainted once with doing the same thing my- 
self. Throw cold water on her face quickly!" 

Bat no one heeds her. Leonard Oatch 
is standing locking at the insensible girl with 
an expreseion of diabelical triumph u his 
ugly face. He is on the right track now. 
With the identification of the owner of that 
compromising volume the rest of the mystery 
can be unravelled easily—unless she agrees to 
his terms. 

He is considerably startled, therefore, when 
Eric Balderson steps forward with clenched’ 
fist and flashing eyes, and says in low, 
threatening, but clearly distinct tones,— 

“* You will have me to reckon with as weil 


as her!” 
(To be continued.) 
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Tae reason why ships are not struck by 
lightning is attributed by German authorities 
to the general use which ia now made of wire 
rope for rigging purposes, as well as to the 
fact that she hulls of ships are usually con- 
structed of iron or steel. Thus the whole 
ship forms an excellent and continuous con- 
ductor, by means of which the electricity is 
led away into the ocean before it has time tc 
do any serious damage, 
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[SIR GEOFFREY SAW A SLIGHT, BLACK BOBED FIGURE WITH BUDDY BROWN HAIR, COILED IN THICK PLA\TS ROUND HiB BEAD, ] 


SOVELETTE.) 


A FAMILY MATTER. 


RR 
CHAPTER I. 


“Tr is so terribly shocking,” said Lady 
Jane Meadows to her dear friend and neigk- 
bour, Mrs. Bertram. ‘ My dear boy is only 
twenty-nine, and yet his whole life is blighted 
by this fearful mistake.” 

Mrs. Bertram, a plump, motherly creature, 
with as much kindness of heart as could be 
found anywhere, and a fand of ae on 
which her friends were never tired of drawing, 
shook her head with a gentle sigh, and ad- 
mitted that it was one of the saddest things 
ehe had ever heard of. 

* Well, you know,” said Lady Mary Stone, 
who was sister to Lady Jane and aunt to the 
young man whose life was “' blighted,” ‘‘ I'm 
not so sure but what there is something to be 
said on both sides. Geoffrey must have 
fancied himself in love with this—this young 
person, or, I suppose, he wouldn’t have 
married her." 

If eyes could have killed, the angry glances 
of the two matrons would certainly have 
annihilated Lady Mary. It was her sister 
who answered hex in a frigid tone. 

“ Geoff behaved with the most perfect pro. 
priety ; 88 a man of honour he could not have 
acted differently.” 

I thought you said he made a fearful 
mistake,” observed Aunt Mary. 

The mother went on as though she had not 
heard the interruption. 

‘Geoffrey was on a shooting expedition 
when he met this girland her brother. They 
seemed to him decent, respectable people, 
and seeing the brother's state of health, he did 
all he could to help them, and when Mr. 
Sykes was dying, rode a hundred miles to 
fetch a doctor, The dcctor was a meddling 


; busy-body, and chose to suggest that Geoffrey 


bad compromised Miss Sykes by his atten- | 


tions, and ought to marry her. My boy, who 
has the softest heart in the world, agreed with 
this interfering doctor, and offered hie band 
to a girl who probably had never met a 
civilised Englishman in her life before. 

“ A minister cropped up—from, noone knows 
where—and they were married by the brother's 
death-bed in the most melo-dramatic style 
imaginable. Mr. Sykes died the next day, 
and the bridal pair made their way back to 
Minnesota, where they intended to take 
their passage to England. They put up at 
the best hotel in the place. I don’t suppose 
it was very grand, for you can't expect 
English comforts in the far west. Anyway, 
Gecff did the best he could for his bride, and 
left her to rest while he wen} to make in- 
quiriee about the steamers. 

‘*He was gome perhaps two hours. When 
he got back there was no trace of his wife. 
He oroas. questioned the hotel people, he made 
inquiries in every direction; but though he 
delayed his voyage and remained a month in 
Minnesota, he never heard any more of her. 
She had vanished like a shadow.” 

‘*How shocking!"’ said Mrs. Bertram, 
kindly. ‘It was almost enough to break Sir 
Geoffrey's heart," 

“Oaly his heart was not in the matier,” 
said Lady Mary, quietly. 

"So for two long years,” went on Lady 
Jane, “my boy has been a wanderer on the 
face of the earth, roaming from one country 
to another, never staying long anywhere, and 
never once visiting his home ; but thie spring 
I took the girls abroad, and poor Geoffrey met 
us by appointment in Paris. I pressed him 
to tell me the cause of his roving habits. I 
tcld him he had duties he owed to his family 
and his tenants. I urged him to come home,” 

“In fact,” said Lady Mary, “you drove 
the poor boy into a corner and he was obliged 





to tell you the story of his misfortune ; but, 
pardon me, my dear Jane, I don’t think he 





' meant you to take the world at large into 


your confidence.” 

‘‘Oh, Mrs, Bertram is quite one of our- 
selves, she has known Geoff ever since he was 
a little fellow in Eton jackets.” 

Something like a tear gliitered in Mrs. 
Bertram’s bright eyes. She was thinking of 
her only daughter, a girl who had been & 
little white.frocked maid at the time Geoff 
wore those Eton jackets just referred to. 

Alice and the heir of Meadow View had 
been little lovers then. The mother could 
never think indifferently of Lady Jane's son 
when she remembered his grief at Alice’s 
death, 

It was an old story now, Alice had been 
in her grave ten long years, and Geoff was 
twenty-nine, the husband of a wife who had 
forsaken him, 

“ You may trust me,’’ Mrs. Bertram said 
gently to Geoff's mother; ‘‘ but won't it be a 
little awkward for Sir Geoffrey it everyone in 
the neighbourhood thinks him a bachelor?" 

‘* He ought to be set free,’’ said Lady Jane, 
with a ring of bitterness in her voice. ‘' The 
marriage law is very lax, I have always 
heard, in some parts of America. Why can’t 
Gec ff get a divorce; it is over two years since 
be heard anything of his wife? She left him 
within a week of their wedding. Surely 
there have been divorces granted on less 
grounds than that!" 

“Only Geoff happens to be English and a 
gentleman,” said y Mary, drily. “In my 
opinion he would be false to his position if he 
took advantage of his wife’s being friendless 
and alone, Let him sacrifice everything in 
the world to discover her fate, but let him be 
braver than to make the law of her country 
condemn her unheard.” 

‘You always have such peculiar notions, 
dear Mary,” said her sister, reproachfolly. 
“ Positively you seem to think thie dreadful 
mistake poor Geoff's fault instead of hia mis- 
fortune, Must you really go?” as Mrs, 
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Bertram rose with rather a resolute air to say | have stayed out there until he had found his wife and daughter would have to vacate 


good bye. 

“T really must, for I see it is nearly five | 
o'clock, and I want to be at home in time to re- 
ceive my new companion, whom I am ezpect- 
ing this afterncor."’ 

‘*T will walk with you,” said Lady Mary; 
‘it ig getting time I went home. Good-bye, 
Jane; don't beer malice beoanse I can't pity 
poor Geoffrey so much as you do. By the 
way, do the girla know of thi,” she hesitated, 
‘* this family matter ?"’ 

“Not a word! I am most anxious it 
should not get abroad, bat I know I can trust 
Mra. Bertram and you, too, Mary.” 

Meadow View was a beautiful estate in 
Hertfordshire, which had been in the posses- 
sion of the Meadows family for untold gener- 
ations. Unhappily, the late Baronet had been 
frightfally extravagant, and deeply enoum- 
bered the fuir acres, 

Sir Geoffrey found himself with a bare 
eight hundred #-year after the interest on the 
mortgages was paid. His mother had the'use 
of she-house for her life, unlesa he married, 
when, by Sir James’ will, she would remove 
with her daughters to the town house, her 
own fortune having been a large one. Lady 
Jans was richer than her son, she took 
on herself all the expense of keeping up 
Meadow View, and the neighbours had long 
since decided Sir Geoffrey could not afford to 
marry uniess hewon an heiress. 

Mrs, Bertram and Lady Mary walked in 


‘myself, but the lad was too clever not to see 





silence dowa the avente of limes. Both of 
them were rich, forone was a wealthy, childless 
widow, while the other,ags epinster, enjoyed a 
fortune equal to that which her sister Jane | 
had received as & marriage portion. They 
were firm friends, and Mrs. Bertram under- 
atood the plain-spoken and rather sharp- | 
tempered Lidy Mary better even than her | 
own sister did, and knew thatin spite of her ; 
cross remarks she was really sorry for her | 
nep 18. ; 

‘* This ia & bad business,” said Lady Mary | 
abropily, as they passed through the lodge 
gates out into the village lane, ‘it all comes 
of my brother-in-law’s extravagance. If 
Geoff bad had an income suited to his position 
he woulda’t have wanted to go roaming about 
in Colambia, aad trying life ont West jast ag 
though an English Baronet couldn’s find 
plenty to do at home.” 

‘‘ Lady Jane feels it terribly I am afraid.” 

“OF course she does, She jass worships 
Geoff, and he’s not & bad young fellow after 
all, shough he has contrived to make an awfal 
muddle of his affairs.” 

Mra. Bertram hesitated, 

‘*T suppose your sister told ug all she knew, 
Thera is nothing worse?” 

‘*Ob, dear, no. In fact Jane painted the 





matter rather blacker than usual this after- 
noon. It's just a pieces of foolish Qaixotism 
on Geoff's part, because the doctor—jast ont 
trom England and not in the least used to the 
ways of outlandish places—thought he ought 





to marry Miss Sykes, he proposed to her. 
Why, is was absurd. The ‘attentions’ the 
meddling man made so much of were only 
sommon acts of Coristian charity, and if only 
the boy had had a little common-sense, he 
would have known it was truer kindness to 
escort the girl back to her own people, than | 
marry her without s spark of love,” 

‘* Then she had people? " 

Lady Mary looked put ont. 

‘SOF course she had,” she said, quickly, 
‘or elee what has hooome of her all this 
time, depend upon it when it came to the 
point of leaving her own country and going to 
England with s» man che hardly knew, the 
girl remembered her relations and fely she 
could not give them up.” 

‘Bas what would you advise Sir Geoffrey 
to do?’ asked Mra. Bortram, rather artfally, 
*‘ gince you thiok is would be wrong to seek a 
divorca, and you must admis hia present 
position ia fall of difii snléy.” 

_ ‘He is not likely to seek my advice. If he 
bad done the moat sensible thing he would / 





| before ever they came to me. 


| by Mra, Bertram’s father, a former rector of 


either hia wife or her grave, He's made 
such a mess of his sffairs now that I don'd 
see what is to come of them,” 

*' And the girls are to Know nothing?” 

‘* Nothing—my sister thinks is would spoil 
their chances. Pretty chances they have,” 
went on the aunt candidly, ‘‘ when Hilda is 
twenty-seven and not one of the five have ever 
had an offer in their lives,” 

** And yet they are nice girls." 

There's not much in them,” said Aunt 
Mary, coolly, ‘and they expect a great deal 
in their husbands. They'll fiad out #he 
Gifference when their mother dies, her jcinture 
goes back to the estate. So does half her 
fortane. The five girls will only have ¢wo 
thousand pounds a-piece, and if Geoffrey’s"™ 
— man he won't ask them fo live with 

m,”' 

“ Lalways thought Charles Neville fancied’ 
Grace,” said Mrs. Bertram, hopefally, “ the 
Meadows and the Nevilles have always been 
80 intimate.” 

“And Edith Neville bay fitty thousand 
pounds from her‘mother, whith Jane thought! 
made her a desirable wife for Geoffrey. 1 
used to think something would come of it 


thewnare laid for him, and, ite my belief, he 
went to America jast to avoid Miss Neville !”’ 

‘You will come in,” ssid Mrs. Bertram 
cordially, as they reached her house, a pretty, 
Whitestone dwelling, steading in a pleasant 
flower garden. 

‘Not tonight, thanks. You'll be wanting 
to weleome your new companion, and I'm not 
in the hamonur for strangers. I feel put out.” 

Mrs, Bertram smiled. 

“You must come and see Miss Leslie 
another time, You know you like girls, Lady 
Mary, though you profess not to!” 

Lady Mary tried hard nos to smile but 
failed. 

* You'll never keep her,’ she said, snap- 
pishly. “It's a wonder you don’t give up 
having &® companion, Mrs. Bertram, for not 
one of them has ever atayed two years at the 
Lawn.” 

“T can'é help it,” said the widow, cheer- 
fally. “The fact is I like young girls, I 
should hate to be shut up with a middle-aged 
woman like myself—and young girls have a 
knack of marrying.” 

“You might as well call your house a 
matrimonial agency at once,” said the 
spinster, reprovingly, ‘‘In the last six years 
you have had five companions to my certain 
knowledge, and—every one of them has mar- 
ried.” 

It was quite true, For some yeara after 





Alice's death. a niece lived with Mrs. Bertram 
when her parents returned to England and 
claimed their daughter, the lonely mistreas of | 
the Lawn made her first trial of a salaried 
companion. She foand a charming girl who, 
after eighteen months’ stay, left her to marry 
the ourate of the village. The other four had 
one and all followed Miss Brown's example in 
accepting a wedding-ring, only, to do them 
jastios, it was not always offered by a curate. 

“JT don't think it is my fault," said Mea. 
Bertram, cheerfally. ‘Two were engaged 
I took Miss 
Smart abroad, and when I had my serious ill- 
ness, she nursed me as a danghter, and fell in 
love with the dootor who attended me. My 
first and last ventures as you know, married 
the Meadow View curate. 

“Well,” said Lady Mary, consolingly. 
‘tour new rector, Mr, Blake, never has auy 
thing but married curates, so that tempta- 
tion will be spared Misa Lestie. There is not 
to my knowledge an unmarried man within 
ten mites except Coarles Neville whom I re- 
gard as Grace's property, so itis jast possible 
you may keep Miss Leslie." 

“T shall try!” 

The Lawn was the prettiest houses for its 
8iz3 in the neighbourhood, I+ had been bailt 





Meadow View, who, foreseeing the time when 


the Reotory, had prepared this pleasant home 
for them. Mrs. Bertram had lefs iv a bride, 
and returned a widow with her little Alice, 
Her husband's wealth was so gteat sho could 
easily have purchased an estate or set up a 
town establishment, bat she preferred to make 
her girlhood’s home her obief abode, some- 
times leaving it to servants for months while 
she travelled on the continents or went south 
to avoid an English winter, 

It waz August, and the sun poured down 
his warm rays upon the white stone walla of 
the Lawn, lighting up the pretty littie place, 
and making is strangely attractive. Roses 
and honeysuckle climbed up the pillars which 
‘supported the verandah oa which two or 
‘tree Tianitnock chairs stood inviiingly. 
‘Mrs. glanced at her watch as she 
‘etitered the prowy, flower-scented hall. 

“Jast in time. Tha carriage ougtit'to be 
herein ten minutes. Bring tea as soon ayyou 


hear it; Jones.” 

Tie batler, who soted we Mrs, 
panera ——w ey oan sable : nich 
‘ } ired the pretoy whic 
stood invitingly close to the Frenvh windows 
a ee upened on to the 
verandah. “Mrs, Burtsfam eat Gown on the 
sofa and began to remove her gloves. 

She wae a pretty wontan stil, though some 
yearsover forty. She ‘had a plump, com 
face, and@n'sit of motherliness which m 
her a spesial favourive with the young. 

Her “¥oom looked just what you 
would have #0 sce ay the favourite 
apartment of such® simple, kindly wortan. It 
was long and low roofed, the windows down 
one side opened on to the verandah, glass 
doors at one end led to the conservatory, but 
winter comforts were not forgotten, a large 
old-fashioned grate was conveniently near one 
of those ‘‘cosy corners’’ now so mush in 
vogue, the carpet waa thick and warm, and 
there were sofs far rags soattered about, 

Ths furniture was qaaint rather than 
laoxarious. Oaly the epindle-legged tables and 
chairs which had been broaghs to the Ractory 
some fifty years before by Mrs. Barisram’s 
mother from her old home, to these had been 
added such modern comforts as a broad, 
deliciously resttal-looking sofa, a grand piano, 
and a rosewood davenport. There were 
cabinets of old china and ‘ bide pots"’ enoagh 
to charm the heari—aye ! and rouss the envy 
—of a collector; bat yet the room was casen- 
tially home-like. 

There might be evidences of wealth if you 
soughs for them, but there was noshing of 
ostentatious display. 

As she sat waiting for the carriags, Marion 
Bertram found herself thinking over tha little 
she knew of Miss Leslie, and wondering how 
she should get on with her latest protégée, 

This tims she had not advertised for a com- 
psnion, and had been persasdéd to ‘'try” 
Miss Leslie at the urgent request of Katy 
Lestrange, companion number four, who had 
been ensnared into matrimony by the English 
doctor at Pont aux Dames, 

Hearing her successor had actnally deserted 
her old friend for the curate of Meadow View, 
who had obtained living and was leaving 
Hertfordshire, Mrs. Lestrange wrote promptly 
to raoommend Mrs. Bertram & new com. 
panion. 

“ You know, Jack's sisters keep a school,” 
ran the young lady’s letser, ‘‘and they are 
very anxious to find a home fora git! who hag 
been with thom for two yeara a8 pupil teacher. 
Miss Loslie is only twenty. She is very clever 
and accomplished, bas she is nos strong 
enongh to go on in her present sptiere, My 
fisters-in-!aw can’t bear to give her notice 
because she has no home to go to, and they 
are trying very hard to fiud her an easier 
situation. I saw her when I was over last 
Christmas, and qaite lost my heart to her. 
The moment I heard you were alone I thought 
it only you could be persuaded to try Misa 
Leslie her fortune would bs made,” 

And Marion Bertram, touched by what she 
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heard, had promised to “try'’ Miss Leslie, 
and had actually remained & month com- 
panionless that that young lady might not 
inconvenience the principals of Acacia House, 
Brighton, by leaving them before the holi- 


days. 

‘She will be hideous,” reflected Mrs. Ber- 
tram, rather nervously, as she sat waiting for 
the sound of the returning brougham, 
‘accomplished girla who have overtexed their 
strength always are; besides, Katy Lestrange 
knows my weakness for pretty faces, and if she 
possibly could have praised up Miss Leslie’s 
looks she would. Oh, dear! I hope she doeen’t 
squint, I am quite prepared for red hair and 
freckles |” 

Changes had come to Meadow View in the 
jast weeks. The old rector had died and a 
new one arrived, & middle-aged bachelor, who 
~—rather to the chagrin of the ladies of the 
place —announced he should never employ any 
but married curates. 


fellow of forty, with a homely, domesticated 
wife, who wore ® poke bonnet, and went in 
largely for good works. 

A sound of wheels. Mrs, Bertram did not 
go out into the hall. She was feeling distinctly 
nervous, After meeting five companions, and 
finding them all more or less charming, she 
absolutely felt alarmed at the prospect of 
greeting number six. 

It the girl were hopelessly ugly. If she were 





Gladys smiled wistfully, 

“IT don't think it is to-day that has tired 
me, The last week of the term is always 
rather srying, there ig so much to do.” 

** Do you like teaching ?”’ 

‘'T hate it.” 

“Oh!” and Mrs, Bertram gave a sigh of 
intense satisfaction. “Iam so glad. Piease 
don’t think me mad, but after everything was 
settled I began to be so afraid you would turn 
out ® very learned young lady, and scorn all 
my simple amusemente.” 

Gladys smiled. 

‘‘T don’s think you oan poavibly have been 
80 frightened as I was. The Misses Lestrange 
gave me so many directions and reminded me 
80 often of your goodness in ‘ trying ma’ that 
I began to be almost dazed.” 

Mrs. Bertram laughed ontright. 

‘*You shonld have asked Dr. Lestrange's 
wife about me. I am sure she wouldn't have 


' made me out terrible.” 
He brovght one with him, & good, sensible | 


“T saw her last Christmas. How pretty 
' phe ia!” 

‘*Not half so pretty as you are,” thonght 
Mra. Bertram, but aloud she only said,— 

“IT suppose the doctor's sisters are much 
older ?”’ 

“Oh, yes. Past fifty, I should think, They 
are very kindmeaning people, bu’ rather awe. 
inspiring. My mother was one of their pupils 
long ego, and when I—I was left alone I 
thought I would rather work under them 





one of the new echool, and talked of nothing 
bat the higher education of women, how 
terribly dreary the winter would be. 

‘I must keep her six month;,’’ thought poor 
Mrs, Bertram, helplessly, ‘‘ or it will seem 80 
unkind. Well, at any rate, I can give her 
an easy time, and try to make her stronger; 
but, oh ! I dread the thought of it!’ 

‘* Mias Leslie, madam !’’ announced Jones, 
with as much respect as though he had been 
ushering in a duchess. 

Marion Bertram started. Had Kitty 
Lestrange been playing & trick on her? Was 
she the victim of a dream? Surely there must 
be some egregrous mistake somewhere. 


This girl looked more like the petted child | 
of fond parents, who has never known a | 


trouble, than a poor little janior teacher, 
whose health had broken down beneath her 
exertions; but hospitality was the widow's 
Grat thought, and forgetting her surprise, she 
said, kindly,— 

“My dear, I am delighted to see you."’ 

Something very like a tear trembled in the 
girl's velvety brown eyes, and her voice 
faltered so that she conld not speak, seeing 
which Mrs, Bertram changed her mind, and 
instead of a formal handshake stooped and 
kissed the fair cheek, saying,— 

“You must sis down here and have some 
tea. Iam afraid you are very tired.” 

Gladys Lealie took the seat pointed ont by 
ber hostesa on the sofa. She was a slight, 
childlike creasnre, with a lovely complexion, 
coils of thick, ruddy brown hair, and the 
loveliest eyes Mrs. Bertram had ever seen; 
bat as the widow looked at her gueata second 
time, she understood the truth of Mrs, 
Lestrange’s letter. 

Gladys Leslie did seem strangely delicate, 
and in spite of her beauty, of her graceful 
manners, and perfect breeding there was 
about her a strange shrinking timidity, as 
though she had known many troubles. 

She wore s dress of the softest possible 
cashmere, a plain straw hat trimmed with 


than anyone else,” 

‘* Your mother is dead ? 

** Oh, yes,’ and the girl's voice had only a 
| Ohastened sadness. ‘‘She died before my 
father. She was not strong, and I think the 
—hardships killed her, Father always said 
s0. Ot conrse, I can’ remember, for I was 
only nine years old,” 

** And you have no relations?” 

‘*T have no relations in the whole world,” 
said Gladys Leslie, sadly. ‘ You can’t think 
how desolate it makes me fee! sometimes.” 

Mrs. Bertram would have liked to ask what 
was the profession, trade, or calling of ine 
late Mr. Leslie, and what hardships k:lied 
his wife, but pity for the girl's sad, tired face 
kept back the question, and as soon as Gladys 
| had finished her tea she proposed to take her 
| Upstairs, 

‘‘Your room is next mine,” she said, 
| kindly. “ This is not a very large house, and 
| as @ rule I live alone with my companion, I 
| hope you are not frightened at the prospect 
| after leaving 80 many young people?” 
‘IT was glad to leave Brighton,” confessed 

| Gladys. ‘The girls did not like me. They 

said I was so grave, and Mies Lestrange was 
| always telling me I had not enough anthority, 
| and somehow I always felé so tired.” 
| Poor child!” said her new friend, kindly. 
| * You will have time to rest here. Meadow 
| View is a very small place, and though I 
| know everyone here my acquaintances aren't 
| numerous enough to trouble you.” 
| Left alone in the pretty ootagon chamber, 
' Gladys Leslie threw herself into an easy chair 

and buret into a passionate fit of weeping. 

It was strange. She had left a situation 

where she was no favourite and had to work 
' tolerably hard to earn her bread. Sie had 
come to one where she would be treated more 
a. daughter. than employé, where she would 
have *he daintiest fare, the tenderest courtesy, 





‘ and in time warm affeotion, and yet her first 


impulse on basing left alone was to seek the 
relief of tears. 


velvet. All her attire was black except soft | ‘It isa terrible risk,” murmured the girl, 


= silk tie, knotted carelessly round her 
ok. 

“Did you leave Brighton to-day?” asked | 
Mrs. Bertram, trying hard to be common. | 
place and longing all the while to throw her | 
&rms round the lonely girl and ask her why | 
she looked zo sad. 

"Yea, at ten o’olock; but I had to take | 


| when at last her sobs ceased and ehe grew 
| calmer, ‘‘an awfal risk, but anything was 


botter shan sitting down with my misery.” 





OHAPTER II. 
Nevitte Court was the second honee in 








Some of the girls home and to wait with importance in the little place, and Edith 
Others at Victoria till they were met, or I Neville, with fitty thousand pounds, was con- 
would have come here earlier.” | sidered ‘quite an heiress,” while her half- 

“You look dreadfully tired,” | brother Oharles was a downright good fellow, 





who farmed his own acres a8 his father had 
done before him, was an excellent son to his 
gentle mother. Both of them were kindness 
itself to the stately Edith, and tried hard to 
keep from her and even from each other how 
great’ they would have felt the relief oi her 
marrisge. 

The old Squire had heen twice married, 
once to an heiress, the second time to the 
nursery governess of his pretty little daughter, 

Amy Neville was a gentle woman in every 
gense of the word, but ehe conld not control 
the imperious temper of her step-child. Edith 
ruled the Court just as she had done before 
her father’s marriage, 

Even the birth of an heir did uct shake the 
old man's devotion to his first-born, and when 
he died he left her as well provided for as 
was in his power, giving her beside her own 
mother's portion a clear half of his savings, 
and the right to live at the Court so long ag 
phe remained unmarried. 

Tho Conrt itself he left to his wifs for her 
life, with reversion to his con, Charles had 
only an immediate legacy of five thousand 
pounds, He was to live with his mother, and 
when of age manage the property ag her paid 
manager. 

If only Edith had married, if only she had 
been of a Gifferent disposition, Neville Court 
wonld have been the happiest homestead in 
the county. As it was, she ruled there with a 
despotic away, insisting on an establishment 
being kept up enitable to her ideas of her own 
position, choosing her stepmother’s visitors 
and as far as possible making Mrs. Nevillea 
nonentity in her own house, while she per- 
sistently treated Charles as & boy, probably 
becauge she knew people would remember she 
was fight years old at the time of his birth, 
and wished to prevent them from doing & 
little addition sum and, by confessing he was 
twenty-four, publish the fact she bad passed 
thirty by two years. 

The Nevilles and the Meadows had been 
sworn friends for years, and everyone at the 
Court would have been unfeignedly delighted 
by Sir Geoffrey's marrying Edith, while until 
she heard of the insuspectabie obstacle on her 
son's part, Lady Jane had been more than 
— to receive Edith as her daughter.in. 
aw. 

‘* What will you give me for some news?” 
asked Charles Neville, pleasantly, when he 
entered the drawing-room one evening efter a 
long conversation with his managing bailiff in 
the little sanctum he called his study. 

‘There's never any news worth having,” 
said Edith, petulently, “this place is as dull 
as ditch water, and I have a great mind to go 
abroad for the winter!” 

What an immense relief it would have been 
to the other two had she carried ont this oft 
repeated threat; but both Mrs. Neville and 
Charles knew it was hopeless, grumble ss she 
might at the Court, she bad free quarters 
there, and she loved money. Also, as Miss 
Neville, of Neville’s Court, she had a better 
chance of meeting good roviety than as Misa 
— of nowhere travelling alone with a 
maid. 

‘¢ Well," said Charles, cheerfully, “ perhaps 
the place will gets little gayer to welcome the 
lord of the manor. Geoffrey Meadows has 
come home,” 

‘* He’s been coming for weeks,”’ said Edith, 
languidly, ‘‘ There's no truth in it, it’s only 
& rumour started by Lady Jane because people 
are beginning to think his absence strange.” 

‘* You are too sceptical, Edie,” returned her 
brother, ‘ss it happens, Sanders had been 
over to Hempstead market, and came back in 
the same train as Sir Geoffrey. He says Lady 
Jane met him herself at the station, so I 
don’t think there can be any mistake this 
time.” 

Edith fidgeted with the string of pearls 
round her neck, She always dreseed well, 
too well gentle Mrs. Neville sometimes 
thought, considering the quietness of their 
daily life. 

To-nighé she wore & soit blue silk, very long 
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and flowing, the low bodice and elbow sleeves 
finished off with rare old lace, more fit for a 
party than a family dinner. 

She was tall and elegantly formed. Her 

figure inclining ever s0 slightly to embonpoint, 
her features were regular but too cold; her 
blue eyes were too light, a fault shared by 
their brows and lashes, which, unless assisted 
by art were well-nigh invisible, A handsome, 
stylish looking woman, with attractions of 
her own besides those golden ones, but not the 
sort of face which would haunt a man’s 
~ ae and steal his heart in spite of him- 
e . 
* Well,” she said, calmly, her firm white 
fingers still trifling with the pearls at her 
throat, ‘‘ I am sure it is high time Sir Geoffrey 
did return, He must have been away two 
years.” 

“Nearly three,” replied her brother, ‘' he 
went directly after Christmas.” 

® And he has travelled half over the world,” 

ut in gentle Mrs. Neville. ‘' How glad Lady 

ane must be to see him safe at home again, 
and it will make a great difference to the girls 
to have a brother to take them about,” 

*' Brothers never care to be of use to their 
sisters,” said Edith, bitterly. ‘‘It’s other 
— sisters they like to escort.” 

is was a cut at Charles, who had refused 
to drive her to a distant garden party the week 
before, and whom she had met there jn close 
conversation with Grace Meadows, the 
youngest and prettiest of Lady Jane's 
davghters. 

“Ob, I know what you mean,” said the 
young Squire, laughing ; “ but you're quite out 
of it, Edith. I couldn’s drive you to Monks. 
wood because one of the ponies was Jame, and 
I knew you wouldn't condescend to the cart.” 

“And you took Grace in your cart. Nice 
doings I must say. I hope your mother 
approves | “a 

I did not drive Grace Meadows to Monks- 
wood,” retorted Charles, nettled for once. 
‘‘ Lady Jane asked me if I would bring her 
daughter home as she wanted to leave early, 
= Mies Grace was playing in the last tennis 
B2 a 

And,” interpored gentle Mre. Neville, try- 
ing to restore peace, ‘you know the Meadows 
are such old friends; why, when your dear 
fatber had that long illness, and Charley was 
a little fellow of eight, he almost lived in the 
pureery at Meadow View. Lady Jane treated 
bim quite like her own child.” 

Edith, who at that time had been a board- 
irg-school miss, and so had not been included 
in Lady Jane's hospitality, felt crosser than 
ever at this reminder. 

* Of course, mamma. if you chooee to blind 
yourself to what is going on under your eyes I 
can’t help it, That girl bas eet her mind on 
being mistress of the Oeurt, and marrying 
Charles, which is absurd, as they are both a 
couple of children!" 

The heiress flounced out of the room, Mrs, 
Neville glanced quickly at her son; perhape 
the taunt had awoke him to a knowledge of 
his own secret, perhaps he had never known 
how much he cared for his old play-fellow till 
this minute, for a dull red flush dyed his 
face, and he did not meet his mother's eyes. 

‘Charley,’ she asked, gently, “is it s0? 
Grace is the dearest little girl in the world, 


and I have sometimes fancied you had found 
it out.” 


He sighed heavily. 

“ What is the use of it, mother? Yes, I 
love her. There’s no use denying it. I expect 
I have been in love with her more or less for 
years ; but—I oan’t marry her even if she were 
willing!” 

Mrs. Neville opened her eyes, 

“Why not? I don’t think Grace hae 
extravagant notions, and, my dear boy, I need 
not tell you all I have is yours in fact if not 
in name!’, 

. Charles went over to her couch and kissed 
er. 


_ know you would be all kindness, mother, 
but it’s my father’s will.” 





Mrs. Neville started. 

“I’m sure there was nothing im that sgainst 
your marrying. If it will emooth matters, I 
can doable your salary; I don’t need much 
money after the expense of keeping up the 
Court is paid, and——” 

‘* Mother dear, it isn’t that. By my father's 


will, Edith has a right to a home at the Court [ 


80 long as she is unmarried. You know what 
we suffer from her temper. Do you think I 
would bring Gracie to a home where she 
would be shown day after day she wag un- 
welcome ?" 

Mrs. Neville looked more troubled still. 

‘* Edith is quite rich enough to start a home 
of her own. She can’t have spent a quarter 
of her income all these years. I should say 
she must have three thousand a-year by this 
time, and the Court itself brings in no more.” 

‘‘But we can’s make her leave us, even if 
we could bring ourselves to tell her we pre- 
ferred her absence, We have no legal power 
to enforce our wish. By the terms of my 
father’s will she has the right to remain here 
till she marries.” 

Mre. Neville’s face fell. 

“I don’t think she will marry now." 

* Nor I.” 

* But, Charley, your whole life’s bappiness 
can’t be sacrificed to her. It is terrible!” 

* Yes,” he said, with a sigh; ‘‘ but I don’t 
see any alternative. My wife's life would be 
miserable if she were forced to spend it be- 
neath the same roof as Edith,” 

Mrs. Neville took her son’s broad hand in 
her thin white one. A very delicate, gentle 
woman she was, yet strong to brave discom- 
fort for her boy’s sake, She had put up with 
Edith’s temper for years, but she was ready 
to rebel now if it were for Charley's happi- 
ness. 

“Your father has been dead s0 long,” she 
began, in a troubled tone, and I—I never 
cared to worry much about worldly matters. 
Can you tell me how the will is worded, 
there might be some way of evading Edith’s 
company ?”’ 

Oharles shook his head. 

“The Court is left to you, mother, for 
your life, and so —— as ycu live there, and 
she is unmarried, Edith can claim a right to 
reside with you.” 

Mrs. Neville smiled. 

“How would it be if I were to let the Court 
and go eouth for a year?” 

‘Let the Court! Why, mother, it seems 


like sacrilege to think of such a thing. To ' 


leave your home would break your heart.” 

“Not if it was for your eake, my boy. 
There is ‘only one other alternative, and I do 
not think you would like that,’ 

“Tell it me?" 

“You know if I had followed my own 
wishes, I should have lived in a far quieter 
style. The brougham, the riding horses and 
the footman are kept for Edith’s pleasure, 


If I put down all these, Obarley, I am almost | 


certain she will leave me." 

“ Baot——”" 

“I do not think it would be unfair,"’ said 
his mother, slowly. ‘Edith is as rich as I 
am, for years she has enjoyed all the loxuries 
of this house without contributing a penny to 
its expenses, I think I have a right now to 
consider my only son," 

‘She will be forious."’ 

Mrs. Neville smiled. 

“If my sudden economy drives her into 
setting up a home of her own, I shall not 
mind bearing s few angry speeches.” 

‘I suppose,” here Neville hesitated. ‘I 
suppose there never was anything between 
her and Geoffrey Meadows ?”’s 


“I never saw anything. Your father de- 


sired the match, and Lady Jane would have 
liked it; but I never thought Gece ffcey atten- 
tive to Edith, and ehe is three years hie senior. 
No, Charley, we mustn’t count on Sir Geof- 
frey to free us of our family skeleton.” 


Mrs. Neville, gentle and yielding though she 
was, never shirked a duty on which she had 
— The very next day she spoke to 

4 . 

‘* My dear, I wanted to tell you Iam going 
to make changes in the establishment. I am 
writing to my sgent, asking him to find me 
& purchaser for the brougham and pair of 
horses. I propose dismissing the footman and 
coachman as s00n as they oan find other situa- 
tions. I am going to decrease my expenses 
by every means in my power." 

Edith stared at her. 

‘* Are you mad ?”’ she demanded, insolently. 
‘*No one will visit us; we shall be taboced ! ”’ 

“Not by friends I value,” said Mrs. 
Neville, quietly, ‘when they know my ob- 
ject. My son is ® man grown now, Edith, 
and needs an inccme suited to his position. 
To allow Charles an adequate sum I shall re- 
trench in every possible manner.” 

‘And what am I do?” cried Edith, hotly. 
“You are wronging me cruelly. By my 
father’s will I can claim a home here.” 

“And you have had it,” said her step- 
mother, gravely. “For ten years I have 

sacrificed everything to you, now I must 
| think of my son. He may be marrying soon, 

and in any case I wish him to have an ade- 
| quate ineome.”” 

Edith Neville loved money dearly, but she 
loved importance and position even more. 

“Tf I pay you a hundred—two hundred a- 
year, will you let things go on as they are?” 

“Toannot, This is my own house, Edith, 
and I cannot make any arrangement for you 
to share its expenses. I shall still live asa 

gentlewoman—as for instance, Mrs, Bertram 
of the Lawn, coes—and if my home is not 
grand enough for you I must ask you to find 
another,” 

‘Mra. Bertram!" echoed Edith, scornfally. 
‘‘ Everyone knows she isa miser, She might 
' live in the best style if she liked instead of 
| ghutting herself up with that namby.pamby 
' companion.” 

‘* Are you speaking of Mise L-slie?"’ 

“Yes. All Mrs, Bertram’s companions 
‘ bave beem more or less objectionable, but 
' Gladys Leslie is the worst of the six,” 
| Oh, Edith, how differently we see thinge. 

I always think Mra. Bertram has the greatest 

| good fortune in meeting with such sweet 
‘ lovable girls, and Miss Leslie is the very 
' sweetest of them all.” 

‘“‘ Here she comes!" said Edith, scornfally. 
* And as I don’t care for hired society I will 
| leave you te enjoy it alone.” 
| Gladys Leslie had been two or three weeks 

at the Lawn, and was known by this time to 
| all Mrs. Bertram’s friends. There was but 
, one verdict, that companion number six waes 
' distinet success, A little grave and thought- 
' fal, perkeps, for her years, but withal the 
' sweetest and most winning of the girls, who 
' at different times had brightened up the 

widow's pleasant home, 

ady Mary Stone, who prided herself on her 

: plain speaking, said that Gladys Leslie was 

“400 pretty by balf, and looked as if she had 
, & history,” bat the greater part of Mra. Ber- 
' tram’s acquaintance were delighted with the 

little companion. 
' §he was a special favourite with Mrr. 
' Neville, who often regretted her step-daughter 
' had not been more like Gladys, and the gentle 
' mistress of the Court received the girl very 
' kindly in spite of the stormy goene she had 

just passed through. 
{ ‘IT am go glad to see you,” she said, cheer- 
folly. “I was thinking of coming to the 

Lawn this afternoon.” 

‘You would not have found Mrs, Bertram 
at home. Sheis going to lunch at Meadow 
View. Lady Jane wrote to ask her last night." 
| © And you—aren’s you invited too?" 
| “No,” said Gladys, without a trace of 
' irritation, ‘ You see, Sir Geoffrey has only 
' just come home after a long absence, and 








“A good substantial skeleton,” sail the Mrs. Bertram is an old friend of his. It’s 
young man, with a emile. ‘ Mother, I pity natural they should not care for a stranger at 
_ their first meeting.” 
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‘Then you can't be in any hurry,” urged 
Mrs, Neville, kindly. ‘ Sit down and talk to 
me. Is Lady Jane very pleased at her son's 
return?” 

* Delighted," said Gladys, ‘‘and so is Mrs. 
Bertram. I feel tired of his name.” 

Mrs. Neville smiled. 

“You see, my dear, Geoffrey Meadows is 
rather an important persen in these paris. 
Most cf us remember him as a boy, and he is 
one of the moat excellent young men I ever 
met. I shouldn’s think he had ever given his 
motber an hour's anxiety.” 

“T hate excellent young men.” 

‘My dear child! What makes you £0 
vindiotive this morving ?"’ 

‘I don't know,” and Gladys was smiling 
now, her illtemper vanished like a dream, 
‘‘ only ever since I have been here people have 
talked about nothing but Sir Geoffrey, and— 
I believe I have gota little tired; and then 
dear Mrs. Bertram will persist in calling him 
‘ Poor Geoff,’ und I oan't for the life of me see 
why he is an object for pity.” 

Mrs. Neville smiled. 

“TI thiak Mrs. Bertram calls him ‘Poor 
Geoff’ because he is connected ia her mind 
with her daughter." 

Gladys opened her eyes. 

‘' Do you mean they were engaged ?” 

“My dear! Alice died at fifteen, bué she 
and Gecffrey Meadows had been ‘little lovers’ 
ever since they could speak plain. I have 
often fancied it is for her sake Geoff was 
never married.” 

Mise Leslie shrugged her shoulders. 

‘Tt must have been a very long time ago? ”’ 

* Over ten years, but Geoff has never cared 
for anyone else. It is the wish of his mother's 
heart that he should marry. He is poor, con. 
sidering his rank, and a rich wife would ba 
an immense advantage to him, bat he does 
not seem to think so,” 

‘' I thought he was a rich man,” 

‘*' He will be richer when hia mother dies, 
and—I fancy—both Lady Mary Stone and 
Mrs, Bertram will provide for bim in their 
wills, but at present he is quite poor.” 

‘‘ Is that why he has been abroad ?” 

‘' I think so, combined with a love of travel, 
Geoff is a born rover.” 

“IT am sure I shall hate him,” 

“My dear child! Why?” 

Bat Gladys found the answer diffisult. 

“ Everyone seems ready to bow down before 
him, and I don't think he deserves it. From 
all I can make out he must be a very disagree- 
able young man.” 

‘He is the pet eligible of the neighbour- 
hood. I don’t suppose there is a girl for ten 
miles round who would refase Geoffrey 
Meadows if he proposed to her.” 

“Then he had better make haste and 
throw the handkerchief,” said Miss Leslie, 
ind:fferently, 


OHAPTER III. 


Mrs Bertram went to Meadow View with 
very mingled feelings. She was fond of 
Geoffrey, and delighted to welcome him 
home, but she felt the very fact of being 
in Lady Jane's confidence respecting the 
“family matter” might destroy the ease of 
her old friendship. 

She soon found she need have no such fears. 
Gecfirey met her with all his old affection, a 
little older, a little graver, with just a trace 
of bitterness in some of his a the 
master of Meadow View was yet in all essen. 
fiale quite unchanged, a handsome, earnest- 
looking man, with a world of thought and 
intellect in his large grey eyes. 

He and his mother seemed the best of 
friends, He was kindness itself to his sister, 
and his manners to the old tenants were 
Simply charming, but Mrs, Bertram hated 
herseif for noticing it. There was at times a 
trace of cynicism his voice, and his smile 


afternoon tea, and when she started to return 
- the Lawn the Baronet insisted on escorting 
er. 

They went the length of the Park in 
silence, then Mrs. Bertram, who found it 
intensely diffisult to start a conversation on 
indifferent subjects, said impulsively,— 

** You can’t think how glad I am to see you 
at home again, Geoff.” 

“I think it was best to come,” the young 
man answered,slowly, ‘I suppose my mother 
has told you of my folly?” 

*T should call the folly generosity, Geoff.” 

He kept eilenoe for fall five minutes, then 
he asked, sharply. . 

‘* Did the mother tell you her wish?” 

‘** About a divorce—yes.” 

* Well?” 

Mrs. Bertram looked at him impulsively,and 
for the fires time noticed how worn and 
strained bia face had grown, how old it looked 
for his nine and twenty years. 

“I don’t believe you will do it, Geoff—I 
can’é fancy your doing it. I suppose the law, 
that is the American law, would set you free; 
bat if you appealed to it and later on married 
again, you wouldn't feelsafe. In your inmost 
heart you wouldn’t believe is was right. 
Your second wife wouldn't seem to you really 
Lady Meadows—your children——"’ 

The little lady stopped abruptly from sheer 
want of breath. Geoff took her hand and 
pressed it, 

“I thought you woald understand. My 
mother calls is Qaixotic nonsense. You see I 
am the last male heir, and she finds it hard, 
but my heart echoes every word you say. If 
I had the divorce ever so, I couldn't marry 
while she was alive without feeling I had a 
sword always hanging over my head.” 

“Oh, Geoff! How could you do it,”’ asked 
his kind, old friend, ‘‘ what made you?” 

‘* It wasn't the fool of a doctor and what 
he said,” answered Geoff, simply. “I don’t 
think I’m idiot enough to take a wife because 
another man advised it, but, you see, she was 
all alone, and I was sorryforher. I had seen 
her with her brother you know, and it came to 
me all of a heap that it wouldn’t be a bad 
thing to have anyone to love me as she loved 
him, That was what did it.” 

It dawned on Mrs, Bertram slowly, that 
Geoff's heart had been rather more engaged 
in the ‘family matter,’ than he knew or 
confessed. 

‘| What was she like?” asked the widow, 
quietly, ‘* Pretty—A merican girls are some- 
times lovely I believe.” 

Geoff laughed rather bitterly. 

‘She hadn't any beauty to boast of, poor 
little thing. She was a slip of a girl, 
with eyes that looked too big for her thin, 
white face, and close.cropped hair, just like a 
charity childs, She was awfally shy. The 
most scared-looking creature I ever saw, and 
her hear was jast bound up ia her brother.” 
‘A gentleman?” queried Mrs. Bertram. 
‘Yes, in the rough; bat I should say he 
had been a good sort of fellow. They had 
come to Columbia for his health, just the two 
of them. He told me they had nota relation 
in the world, and very few friends. Her lot 
seemed dreary enough, = child, and I 
thought she weuld have happier with 
me.” 

Mrs. Bertram looked puzzled. 

‘tT have only heard your mother's version 
that you left your wife at an hotel, and 
retarned to find her—gone. Had you really no 
clue to the motive of her flight.” 

Geoff hesitated. 

*' Only a very slight one. I don’t want my 
mother to know, but I oan trast you.” 

‘* Yes,” 

* When I left Molly I came upon a friend 
of mine, acquaintance rather, we had made 
the voyage out together. He asked me if I 
was going home, and I not unnaturally men- 
tioned my marriage. I know he made some 
unflattering comment about a western wild 
flower not being in the right place as Lady 


Talways dropped it on my travels. The walls 
in places like those wooden hotels are often 
very thin, sometimes mere canvas partitions, 
It has struck me since that my poor little 
girl might have overheard Graham's conver- 
sation, and have left me either because she 
fancied really, poor little soul, I regretted our 
marriage, or elze that she resented my keeping 
back the fact of my having a title.” 

‘* And you never heard anything of her?” 
asked Mes. Bertram. 

"I found everything I had ever given her 
packed in a little parcel, and a note with the 
one word ‘Good-bye,’ £0 her flight was 
evidently premeditated.” 

** Did she leave her wedding-ring ?” 

‘‘Bhe never had one! You can’é find a 
jeweller’s shop in the far west ata minute's 
notice, I married her with my signet ring. 
It was miles too big for her thin finger, but 
she took it with her." 

* Geoff, you ought to try and find her.” 

Geoff shook himself somewhat after the 
fashion of a Newfoundland dog. 

‘* What good would it do? If we were un- 
suited two years and more ago, when at leasi 
there was pity on one side to draw us together, 
we should be still more so now. You don’t 
know how she has passed these years, pro- 
bably as a farm-help or nurse. My mother 
would have been against her at the best, now 
she would simply scorn her.’ 

“Your mother is not everything to you, 
Geoff."’ 

‘* No,” said the young man, resolutely, ‘‘ or 
I should agree to her wish and try for a 
divorce; but you must remember my wife left 
me of her own free will. She knows my 
address, and that a letter would be forwarded 
where ever I might be. I don't want to be 
hard on her, bat I think the first step towards 
reconciliation should come from her.” 

‘tI think you have spoilt your life, Geoff,” 
said his old friend, sadly. ‘I don't see how 
any one can put things right.” 

“No,” he said, with # curious smile, ‘ they 
are tangled past redemption. Don’t Ie) as 
talk of my perplexities any more, tell me about 
yourself, Is it really true that you have had 
five sompanions sincs I saw you, and that 
matrimony has deprived you of them ail?”’ 

“Is is perfeotly true, also I have started a 
sixth.” 

‘I oall that tempting Providence,” said 
Geoff, lightly. ‘I hope you picked out the 
plainest young woman you could fiad just in 
self defence." 

‘I engaged her without seeing her,” con- 
fessed Mrs. Bertram, “and I was very much 
surprised at her appearance; bat my choice 
has been most satisfactory, Gladys and I suit 
each other perfectly.” 

“A pretty name,” 

‘‘And Gladys herself is something better 
than pretty,” said Mra. Bertram, warmly. 
‘* You must come in and be introduced," 
Geoffrey shragged his shoulders. 

** Your description is alarming, ‘ better than 
pretty,’ I know exactly what that means, solid 
worth and heavy viztues.” 

*'Come and see.” 

They went in together through the French 
windows of the drawing-room, and then both 
paused involuntarily, for a girl sat at the 
piano singing, and Sir Geoffrey, who was a 
pacsionate lover of music, signed to his hostess 
to keep silent that they might not lose a 
sound, 

Only a slight, black-robed figure with ruddy 
brown hair, coiled in thick plaits round her 
head. That was all Geoff could see at first, for 
her face was turned away, but the voice wad 
the sweetest he had ever heard, 


‘¢ How could 1 guess I should love thee to-day, 
Whom that day I held not dear ; 
How could I tell I should love thee away, 
Whom I loved not when thou was’t near.” 


The last note died away, and Gladys Leslie 
rose and came towards the window. As she 
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she binshed crimson. The next moment she 
was paler than ever a3 her employer's voice 
said kiadly,— 

*T hope we have not startled you, Gladya. 
Geoff was so delighted with yonr singing he 
would nos let me warn you we were liatening. 
Now I must introdace you in proper form— 
Mise Leslie, Sir Geoffrey Meadows.” 

Sir Geoffeey’a hand was ready, but Gladys 
only bowed wish frigid dignity. 

«That gong is too sad for you,” said. Mra. 
Bertram, when they were all seated. 

‘‘I like sad songs,’’ returned Miss Leslie. 
*' By the way I have & message for you, Mrs. 
Neville wants ug to go there to tea to- 
morrow.” 

‘*T shall be delighied, = Geoff, have you seen 
the Nevilles yes?” 

‘Not yet,” there was a faint hesitation 
about his reply. ‘‘ My mother tellame Edith 
is Miss Neville still. I fancied ahe would have 
married long ago.” 

‘‘She ig too fastidious,” said 
tram 

“Or too proud!” putin Miss Leslie. “ Siz 
Geoffrey, if you can introduce an acceptable 
suitor to Misa Neville you will earn the undy- 
ing gratitade of her relations, Mra. Bertram, 
is makes me positively cross to see how she 
tides rough.sbod over her mother!” 

“ Mra, Nevilis was always #00 yielding,’’ 
said Geoff, sthonghifally, '* Caarley used to be 
@ good sors of fellow."’ 

“T fancy your sister, Grace, thinks he is 
still,”’ pat in Mra, Bertram. 

‘‘Graca! why she is a mere baby. She 
can't be seventeen, You don’t mean to tell me 
that child has ses up a lover?” 

“She has not set up one. Charles Neville 
has been in love with her ever sinca she could 
walk, bat { don’t think either of them have 


Mrs, Ber. 


discovered it, which ig a good thing, as Mr. | 


Neville oan’s marry until Edith takes her 
departaro.”’ 

Sir Geoffrey siayed a few minnies longer, 
aud then Mrs. Bertram went up to dress for 
dinner, and Gladys retired to her own room. 

“Is ig over,” said the gi:l to herself, 
bitterly, ‘‘the meeting I have go dreaded and 
yet co longed for. All over! 


Siz Geoffeey has forgotten me co ubterly that 
he oun greet measa stranger. I wonder if he 


has also furgossen the ciroumstances of cur | 


acquaintance. Well," with a strange, mirth- 


lega littis Inugh, “ is would have been decidedly | 


embarassing if he had recollected me, so I 
suppose I ought to be conteuted!”’ 


‘Tam sare you are tired, Gladys,” said | 


Mrve. Bertram, when, dinner over, the two 
ladies setsled themselves in the drawing-room 
for the rest of the evening. ‘ You are looking 
quite pale, and your eyes are ag heavy as 
though you bad been crying!” 

“I think I have,” gsid the girl, with a 
ane choked sort of sob. ‘ Dear Mrs. 

rtrac 
sharp at once please, or I know I shall begin 
&geio !" 

Marion Bertram crossed #o the room #o her 
con'panion’s side and kissed her ag she said 
geatly,— 

‘*My dear child, ever since you came to 
me I have felé sure there was something on 
your mind, Dons you think you would feel 
better if you oonfided your trouble to me?” 

% couidn t,” and Gladys smiled wiséiully ; 
‘ bat, please, please don’s send meaway? I 
don’t often get foolish like this, and I will 
promise to be as cheerfal ag ever 40.morrow, 
if you will only keep me,” 

_ “My dear child, I have no thought of send- 
ing you away,’’ said Mra. Bertram; “and I 
Only ask your confidence becauss I want to 
help you. You don't surely think, Gladys, I 
love you less because you have troubles, or 
that I am so heartlesa as to expect you to 
#mile perpetually, whatever your seoret 
trials?” 

“Miss Lestrange always said you would 
néver keep me, because I was so ‘ mopy,’” 
explained Gladys; “and, indeed, I try to be 


; We have mat, | 
and I might have spared myself my trouble. | 


u, don’t be kind to me. Say something : 


lively, but sometimes I can't help thinking of 
what I have lost.’’ 

“You mean your father ?”’ 

“Nos only that. I bad a very happy home 
once, and now Iam alone in the world, with 
no one to love me, and I am so young, you 
see, and there may be years and years before 
death frees me; and sometimes I—I feel 
frightened.” 

‘* My doar girl, you must bo ill to talk like 
this,’’ cried Mrs. Bertram. 

“‘No, I am quite well, only lonely.” 

“You may be lonely now,'’ pursued her 
friend; ‘‘ but you are so young, the happi- 
ness of your life is yet to come. Some day, 
Gladys, you will marry, and your husband's 
love will make you forget all you have lost.” 

Gladys shook her head. 

‘* I shail never marry !” 

‘My dear, s0 many girls have said the 
game thing to me, and I have been to their 
weddings a few months later.”’ 

“ Bat I am not like that; I mean what I 
ea vs 
** 80 did they when they said it.” 

“ I did not think you wonid laugh at me,” 
said Gladys, in a very aggrieved tone, 

‘I did not mean to, dear,” replied Mra. 


be 80 positive.” 

“I shall never marry!” repeated Miss 
Leslie, ‘I bate men, and I think they are 
all heartless. I mean to etay with you as 
long as ever you will keep me, and when 
you cend me away I shall become a hospital 
nurse," 

“I rather fancy the particular hospital 
you select may have to wait some time for 
your services,” said Mrs. Bertram, with the 
utmost obeerfulness, “for I assure you, 
Gladys, I have not the [east intention of 
parting with you so long as you can be per- 
suaced to stay.” 


CHAPTER IY. 


Iv was December. Christmas, the greatest 
festival of the year, was not far distant, 
and Mrs, Bertram saé in her pretty boudoir, 
with an unusual cloud on her biadly face. 
| To quote a homely expression, everything 
{had ‘“‘gone wrong” during the last few 
months, The mistress of the Lawn felt 
' that all around her was “askew,” and yet 
she had not the faintest idea how to put 
| ghiogs right. 

Shs knew that they were drifting towards 
& painfal crisis. That some startling dénouc- 
ment muat soon arrive, and yet, for the life of 
her, she did not know what to do to avert iv. 
| She could nos have told what she hoped or 
what she feared, she was only conscious the 
threads of life about her wero getting every 
day more entangled, and that she was uéterly 
| powerless to unravel them. 

To begin with, there was Gladys Leslie. 
| After four months of daily intercouse, Mrs. 

Bertram loved her companion as she had 

never loved any other girl since her daughter's 
| death. Gladys seemed almost a part of her- 
| self. She would have sacrificed health, 

strength and money to ensure the child's 
happiness, and yet she could see plainly 
, Gladya was not happy. The wistfalness of 
| her face increased, her smile grew rarer, eho 
uttered no complaint, she murmured no re- 
proach, and yet Mrs. Bertram’s loving eyes 
paw perfectly that she was the victim of a 
secreé sorrow, all the keener, perhaps, be- 
cause she buried it in her own heart, 

As though Gladys was nob enough, the 
good-natured widow was very anxious about 
Geoffrey Meadows. He was still at Meadow 
| View. 

He had taken up all the duties of his 
| position, and won praise from rich and poor 
, &3 & generous landiord, » just steward of the 
wealth entrusted to him. 

He never shirked an engagement, he went 
into society and met hia friends whenever 








Bertram; ‘‘only you are 80 very young to | 


eememeial 


grew rarer, he was as @ man enshadowed by 
some deep trouble. 

After that firat day he never mentioned his 
lost wife to Mrs. Bertram. Whenever be was 
alone with her he kept the convereation pro- 
saically to the most indifferent subjects, bat, 
all the same, her quick woman's wit had 
gueased his seoret—the heart poor Molly 
Sykes had never touched was lost to ite 
owner beyond recall. 

Sir Geoffrey Meadows, baronet, the 
proudest man in the county, was in love 
with the poor little companion, and Mrs. 
Bertram mourned over him for a twofold 
reason. Firet, the existence of his lost 
wife muat for ever stand bstween him and 
other ties; secondly, had he been free to 
propose jo her, Gladys would have rejected 
him with scorn. 

From the first day of their meeting, she 
had treated Geoff with marked ooldness. 
It was not only thas, as she had once said, 
she did not believe in men in general, bat 
she had, besides, a special dislike for this 
particalar member of the sex. 

To turn from this very provoking pair of 
young people to other friends Mrs, Bertram 
could nes congratulate herself, Edith 
Nevillo bad refused to take the very plain 
hint conveyed by her stepmother’s retrench- 
ments. She was atill at the Cours, and though 
she grumbled from morning to night over the 
changes there she gave no sign of seeking 
another home. Charley, good fellow that he 
was, had a worn troubled look, and of late a 
shade had dimmed the brightness of Grace's 
bine eyes. 

‘* You take thinga too much to hears,” Lady 
Mary had told Mra. Bertram only the day 
before, ‘‘all these people are very foolish; ” 
(this was apropos of the Neville family, even 
the keen ola maid had nos divined the other's 
cause for anxiety), ‘bu’ after all is ia their 
own sffair, and no concern of ours.’ 

Bat Mrs. Bertram could not throw off care 
80 lightly, and to-day had brought her an 
extra grievance. She had received a letter 
from Mrs. Lestrange proffering a shor’ visit 
to the Lawn during the month she waa to 
spend in England. After penning an 
| enthusiastic welcome, Mre. Bertram had has- 
: tened to telithe good news to Gladys, when, 
instead of the sympathy she had expected, 
Misa Loslie burst into tears and ran ous of 
the room. 

It was enough to puzzle her. If Glady’e 
| liked anyone she had certainly seemed to like 
| the pretty young matron to whom she owed 
her present situation, She had spoken of 
Mrs. Lestrange in the warmest terms of gra- 
| titude and admiration. Sie had never wearied 
| of hearing the story of her romantic courtship, 
and had frankly declared his wife was a great 
deal too good for the rathsz stolid dootor, and 
yet at the news of her friend's approaching 
visit she bad simply burst into tears. 

“There must ba a seoreé somewhere,” 
| thought poor Mrs. Bertram, almostin cespair, 

“Tam quite certain Gladys has some terrible 

trouble that she is hiding from me, perhaps 
| Katy is in ber confidence, and the poor child 
dreads meetirg her because it will revive het 

rief.”’ 

ty Mrs, Bertram had got so far in ker reflec- 

tions, when Jones announced, “Sir Geoffrey 
| Meadows,’’ who wag sucha frequent visitor 
aa never tu be denied, and always to have the 
entry of ber boudoir. He looked palo and 
siern, but there was & lease haggard expression 
about his month, than she had seen there of 
late, and she felt almost before he spoke, that 
his tidings, whatever they might be were not 
sad ones, 

“TI want to tell you someshing,” began 
Geoff, bluntly. ‘‘I daresay you will despise 
me utterly, but Iam going to America.” 

“I think itis the wieeat thing you could 
possibly do,’’ she answered, kindly, “‘ believe 
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when all the while, he knows he has & living 
wife.” 

“You don’t understand,” said Geoff as 
once, ‘that is what I want to find out. Is 
my wife alive or dead. I told you once I 
would never wrong her. I tell you so again. 
If Moily is alive I will never seek to be free 
from these hateful fetters, though the Ameri- 
can law would grant me a divorce; I shall 
never geek for one; but I can’t bear suspense. 
I must know whether my wife is alive or 
dead, and I am going to America to find ont." 

‘** And then——” she faced the young man, 
calmly, but how she waited for his reply, 
“yon will return?” 

‘*IfT find Molly, I shall never return with- 
out her,’’ ‘he answered, firmly, ‘‘she may 
prefer to remain in her native land, and, for 
good or ill, I shall be true to my marriage 
vows and cast in my lot with hers.” 

‘* Heaven bless you, Geoff! I always knew 
your hears was in the right place!" 

** It isn't,” he answered, quietly, “and you 
muétn’t praise me. I told you you would 
despise me, and I deserve you scorn, I am 
going to America, not because I want my wite, 
not out of pity for her Joneliness, but because,” 
and his voice almost broke, and the last words, 
oame in short painfal, jerks, ‘ because I love 
another woman more than life itself, and I 
daren’t stay near her for fear I should forget 
évory thing and tell her so." 

“You mean my Gladys ?” 

“ Ay, I mean Gladys. I musi be a fool, 
mustn’t I, bound hand and foot as I am, to 
fall in love knowing ib was useless above all 
to fall in love with a girl who has never given 
me @ friendly word?” 

“Geoff, I don't know if it will make things 
easier for you to hear it, but in aay case 
Gladys could never have been yours. She 
bas some heavy sorrow whose nature I cannot 
even guess at, but which for all time will keep 
her unwedded.” 

Geoff shook bis head. 

‘‘T daresay I haven't the ghost of a chance, 
but ail the same I must know the trath, must 
discover whether I am—bound or free." 

** And if free you will return to Gladys?” 

‘Ay, and in spite of all you have told me 
I believe I shall win her. I know she seems 
to soorn me utterly, but remember I have 
never been able to tell her of my feelings. My 
love for her is so intense and strong I feel 
that in time it must win a return.” 

** And when sball you go?" 

‘Not till January. If it rested with my- 
self I shoulo start to. morrow, but Gracie and 
Charles Neville have at last found out their 
own hearts, and as I stand in her father's 
place I have promised to give the child to her 
bridegroom on New Year’s Day.” 

“Three weeks time, Geoff, are you in 
earnest? Why, they were not engaged last 
week!” 

“Their engagement is jast two days old. 
He would have spoken sooner, only he seems 


to have felt afraid his sister's presence at | 


the Court would spoil bis wife’s happiness. 
Aunt Mary bas cffered them her house for 
two years while she goes on a long foreign 
tour. Mrs, Neville and Charles decided they 
could migrate there and close the Court which, 
you cee, releases them from Edith’s thraidom. 
I fancy the moment this was settled Charles 
Proposed to Grace,’ 

‘I expect your aunt planned the foreign 
tour on purpose.” 
_ “To tell you the trath, I am quite sure of 
it. I expeot the moment Edith has started 
an establishment of her own Aunt Mary will 
find foreign parts don’t agree with her, and 
come back to the Cottage when Mrs. Neville 
and the turtle doves will return to the Conrt.”’ 

“TI saw Lady Mary yesterday, and she 
never said a word to me,” 

“No, she never boasts of her own good 
deeds; on the contrary, she seems rather 
ashamed of them.” 


“T can’t tell you how Iam. I always 


thought Gracie and Charles Neville jast made 





for each other, but Edith seemed a hopeless 
obstacle.” 

‘She is not best pleased.” 

" Who broke the news to her?” 

‘By unsnimous consent the duty was en- 
trasted to me, I didn’t like the task, and 
Only undertook it because I thought she would 
bully me rather less than anyone else. I can 
assure you I found the job remarkably un- 
pleasant.” 

‘*Did She propose to you?” asked Mrs. 
en wickedly. ‘I believe she is oapsble 
of it.” 

‘No, she didn’t, She gave me a long 
lecture on the evil of unequal marriages, aud 
finally warned me that your companion was 
an artfal, unprincipled girl, whose father had 
committed forgery.” 

‘IT don’t believe it.” 

“ Neither did I. Is seems the fair Edith 
has been at some trouble to investigate Miss 
Leslie's past. Yearsago she was a pupil at 
the Misses Lestrange’s school, and being at 
Brighton last week she called on her old 
preceptress and gave them (she gays) & very 
fall account of their protégé,” 

‘‘Poor Gladys! I always felt she was no 
favourite with Edith Neville.” 

‘* Miss Neville evidently thought what ehe 
told me was quite enough to diserchant any 
man. She little guessed bnt for that awfal 
barrier between us if would have made me 
only the more anxious to claim Gladys as my 
own.’ 

‘ What did she tell you, Geoff?” 

Sir Geoffrey raised her eyebrows. 

‘Only that Miss Lestrange had received 
Gladys Leslie as a pupil teacher entirely out 
of charity. That her father died in prison, 
and her mother had been an actress. The 
schoolmietress admitted she was clever, but 
did not believe her health would staud 
studying for examinations. Miss Lestrange 
evidently looks on you ss a good Samaritan, 
who has burdened himeelf with a most uncon- 
genial companion out of pure philantrophy.” 

“The idea. Why Gladys ia the pleasantest 
inmate I wish to have.” 

‘‘Miss Lestrange declared she was con- 
sumptive, and doubted if she could live two 
years. I think that was the only part which 
hurt me. I could not bear to think of such a 
doom banging over that lovely girl.” 

“Geoff, Gladys is no more consumptive 
than you are! I believe Edith Neville in- 
vented the whole atory.” 

“TI don’t!” he said, gravely. ‘She may 
have exaggerated it, but knowing your inti- 
macy with young Mrs, Lestrange she wouldn't 
dare 10 impoze on us @ purely fictitious 
story,” 

Giadys herself came in to Mrs. Bertram’s 
boudoir not ten minutes after Geoff had lefts 
it, and & most wonderfal thing had happened. 





Her eyes were dry and her face was wreathed 
in smiles. From a perfect Niobe she had | 
suddenly become radiant. ' 

“My dear child,” said Mrs, Bertram, much | 
bewildered, ‘‘ you can't think how glad I am 
to see you your own bright self again.” 

“You are very good to pnt up with me,” 
replied Gladys. ‘' You spoil me so terribly 
that I bave actually come to ask you # favour. 
Do please say yes.” 

‘Of course I will say ‘ yez,’ if it is in my 
power. I hope it is not to let you leave me, 
Gladys,” she added, anxiously. 

‘Oh, no! It is something ever so much 
simpler; but first I want to ask you some- 
thing. Did you think just now I didn’t want 
to see Mrs. Lestrange? And haven't you been 
setting me down as the most ungratefal little 
minx ever since?” 

‘‘No. I fancied there were some sad asso- 
ciations connected with Katy that made you 
regret her coming. I never thought you 
ungrateful.” 

‘* Well,” and Gladys gave her friend a 
perfectly bewitching little smile, ‘I want to 
see Mrs, Lestrange tremendously, and I shall 
be perfeatly delighted at her visit if—if you 





will grant me my favour,"’ 


‘Tell me what it is, I don't think you need 
doubt my answer.” 

“ T want fo go and meet her all by rayself,”’ 
said Gladys, frankly. ‘Of course, I know she 
would much rathersee you, and you have a 
—_ better claim to go and welcome her, 

ut——’ 

* You shall certainly go, Gladys,” said Mrs. 
Bertram; ‘and I believe I can guess your 
reason for wishing to do so.” 

‘* That is impossible!" 

‘My dear, I have never said a word to you 
of your paat, but Mies Nevilie has been visit- 
ing at Brighton. She was at Misa Lestrange's 
school there long ago, and she went to see 
her.” ; 

‘*And Miss Lostrange teld her all about 
me. Waen’s she shocked?” 

‘‘ At any rate, J am not shocked,” said Mrs, 
Bertram, “It only made me love you more, 
I think I undersiand. Katy knows your 
troubles, and you want to speak to her about 
them.” 

‘TI want to see her alone for just ter 
minutes," answered Gladys, “Ob! Mrs. 
Bertram, don’é think me wicked!" 

* You shall bave your favour, Gladys, and 
I don't think you at all wicked. Now, I 
believe I can improve on your pian, Katy hac 
fixed next Monday for her visit, Lady Jane 
has asked me to Innch at Meadow View ix 
honour of Grace's engagement. I will accept 
the invitation, and it will be five o'clock 
before I get home, so you and Katy will have 
plenty of time alone together." 





CHAPTER V. 


Monpay afternoon, and in Mrs. Bertram’s 
boudoir sat two girls, their low chairs drawa 
close to the blazing fire. Both had once beer 
inmates of that pleasant home. Both had 
filled the same position there, for one was 
Katy Lestrange and the other Gladys Leslie, 

The very picture of a bappy young matron 
was the doctor's pretty wife, and the way she 
heid Miss Leslie’s band in hers and stroked it 
had something almost motherly in iis tender- 
ness. 

‘*T am so glad I have sold you,’’ Gladys wat 
saying, in her sweet, sad voice. ‘Dear Mra. 
Lestrange, there have been times lately when 
my eecret almost drove memad. I knew you 
badn’é seen much of me, and that I bad ia a 
sort of way deceived you, yet i felt yoa would 
try to help me!" 

‘I will help you gladly, dearie; but I knew 
part of your story before,” 

** Who could have told you?" 

‘““The real Gladys Leslie, When she wad 
settled at Bournemouth with her eister in the 
bappy home your kindness provided the seoret 
seemed to weigh upon her mind, and she 
wrote to me,” 

* What did she say?" 

‘' Oaly that she had fel from the ficat she 


| was not strong enough for Mra. Bortram’c 


situation, That her cheat was too weak for 
reading sloud or singing, and she felis so ill 
that ehe longed to spend the lissle time that 
remained to her with her sister.’’ 

‘Poor little thing!"’ and the tears of the 
false Gladys fell thick and fast. 

‘* She told me too, dear, of the kindness and 
generosity of Miss Sykes, the parlour boarder 
I had met at my sister-in-law's, and how that 
young lady had insisted on sencing her ic 
Boursemonth with her sister, and paying all 
the expenses.” 

* Don’t,’’ came from the other girl, sadly. 
‘Poor Gladys was so gratefal she never 
guessed i did it for my own selfish ends !”’ 

Miss Lestrange went on,— 

‘‘ She told me Miss Sykes had undertaken 
to go to Hertfordshire, and explain everything 
to Mrs. Bertram ; that Miss Sykes was leav- 
ing Brighton for good, and so would be exposed 
to no unpleagantness from my sister-in-law 
for her ‘part in the transaction. In fact, 
Molly, it might all have seemed natura 
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enough bat for one thing, instead of the 
reproachfal letter I expected from dear Mrs. 
Bertram, fall of lamentations that Miss Leslie 
had failed her at the eleventh hour, I reeeived 
& raptarous thanksgiving for having provided 
her with guch a charming companion as 
Gladys Leslie. I put twe and two together, 
Molly, and speedily decided that for some 
reason or other Miss Sykes was masquerading 
at Meadow View ander the disguise of a humble 
companion |” oe 

** Bat you peyer guessed why.” co 

“Iam not & magician, Molly. I thought 
you were tired of the homage paid to your 
wealth, and wanted to trust te your beauty 
for a while, instead.” 

The girl who was Lady Meadows, but had 
= borae thas title, looked up with a faint 

ash. 

‘*‘T have told you of my marriage, but I 
kept back somethihg—I loved my husband 
passionately, the thought of belonging to 
Geoff almost consoled me for my brother's 
death. You see, Mrs, Lestrange I knew my 
husband had no idea of my fortune, and that 
Jack's death would make me one of the 
richest women in America. I thought he 
loved me for myself alone, and then, when I 
heard him tell some man he had married me 
out of pity, I fels almost mad, and made up 
my mind I would run away and leave him 
free, I jast went back to California, and 
Jack's lawyer wound up the business, and 
shippsd my fortune in English securities to 
Liverpool, and when I got there I remembered 
Mies Lestrange, and that mother had been her 
pupil long, long age. I found out her address, 
and I went down to see her, and told her I 
was of age, and had more money than I knew 
what to do with, and would pay any sum she 
liked if only she would teach me English 
ways.” 

“I know,” said Katy, softly, “and I do 
believe Priscilla, besides her delight in your 
wealth, loved ag for your own sake.” 

‘* Perhaps she did,’’ admitted Molly, ‘' but 
can’t you understand when I heard of Mra, 
Bertram wanting a companion how I longed 
to go to Meadow View myself.” 

** And now——”” 

“Well?” she unacknowledged wife blushed 
rosy red. ‘* Well, to confess the truth dear, 
I don't know exactly what to do next.”’ 

‘I suppose you have seen—yoar husband?” 
asked Mrs. Lestrange. 

‘Don’t call him that. I have seen Sir 
Geoffrey dozens of times, He is devoted to 
Mrs. Bertram, and comes nearly every day.” 

“Are you sure he comes to see Mrs, 
Bertram—ian's it yourself.” 

“Of course not,” said Lady Meadows, 
firmly, “he never forgets he is married." 

‘* And he has no suspicions?” 

** Not the leagt in the world! Oh, how he 
mast have hated me to sse me every day and 
not remember ! " 

** You have altered very much.” 

‘A man ought to know his own wife under 
any circumstances.” 

‘' Perhaps,” agreed Katy oheerfally, ‘ but 
may it please your ladyship, we will leave Sir 
Geeffrey’s sins, both of omission and com- 
mission alone for the present. I have one or 
two questions to ask you, and Mre. Bertram 
may be back any minute now,” 

ti) Well 1? ” 

** In the firat place—what am I to call you ? 
In the second how long is this charming little 
tomedy to goon? In the third, what do you 
mean to do next?”’ 

“Call me Gladys.” 

“Tlike Molly much better, but—the other 
questions seem more im +.” 

“You are very unkind to me,” and the girl 
was very nearly crying. ‘“ Haven't I told you 
qomes . ae I confessed all my 

orrible seeret ell, of course, I expec’ 
you would help me.” . - 

_ “And I will help you, deary. Only," and 
in spite of her sympathy, Mrs. Lestrange 
could not repress a smile, “the first step 


———— 





towards helping you is to find out your own 
wishes.” 


‘As how——' 

‘* Well, do you want Sir Geoffrey to go on 
in his ignorance, or would you like it gently 
broken to him that you are the runaway 
wife he lost in America two years ago?” 

“T think he ought to Know that I am 
alive.” 

‘** Undoubiedly! ” 

‘‘Bat I wouldn't have him think I wanted 
to be acknowledged as Lady Meadows for the 
whole world !"’ 

* Precisely, you wish Sir Geoffrey to learn 
that his wife is passing under the alias of 
Gladys Leslie, bat at the same time to be 
assured the wilfal young woman has no desire 
to claim her rightfal title.” 

** Ye—es!"’ 

“I don’t know muoh aboui law,” said Mrs. 
Lestrange, ‘ but I always fancied a husband 
could claim his wife’s society ? "’ 

“T shouldn't allow it.” 

‘Qh! Then I am to conclude the love you 
spoke of feeling for Sir Geoflrey, has quite 
vanished ?” 

Gladys tarned away her head, the tears 
were in her eyes. 

“You are very nnukind to me, I believe 
you know exactly what I mean, I do care 
for my husband, bat unless I know he loves 
me, I will never be more to him than I am 
now.” 

When Mrs. Bertram returned she thought 
she had never seen her present companion 
in better spirits, nor her late one more 
absent-minded. Pretty Mrs. Lestrange really 
seemed almosé lostin a reverie. Her answers 
were long in coming and often quite wide of 
the point; buat her preocoupation was not 
from lack of affeetien, for when Gladys had 
left them alone Katy told her kind old friend 
again and again how glad she was to be once 
more at the Lawn. 

‘* My husband is awfally good to me, and I 
am the happiest wife in Pont aux Dames, but 
I can never forget your kindness, and it 
— me feel almoat like a girl again to be 

ere,”" 

Mrs. Bertram kissed her warmly, 

‘And I am glad te have you. Is it not 
strange, Katy, that of my companions five 
should have left me to be married, and the 
sixth should entertain the most rooted aver- 
sion to love and lovers. I have promised to 
ask no questions, but I hope poor little Giadya 
has told you her troubles. It is easy to see, 

child! she has some painful secret to 
cloud her l:fe."’ 

“She has told me everything. It is a 
terrible seoret, but I think all will come right 
in the end.” 

“I suppose it was a lover, and he deserted 
her when he discovered the trath about her 
father." 

‘Please don’t ack me! I oan only tell 
you the child was very much in love before 
ever she went to Brighton, and that I don’t 
despair of the man she cared for learning to 
value her properly even now. Of one thing I° 
am certain, she will marry no one else, 50 
dear Mrs. Bertram you mustn't go match- 
making for your sixth companion.” 

‘' Katy! you know perfeotly I never was a 
matchmaker. If my young friends wii/ marry 
I can't help it.” 

‘* Have there been any more weddings at 
Meadow View lately?” inquired Mra, Le- 
strange; ‘surely some of the Meadows must 
have gone off.’’ 

** Grace is engaged to Charles Neville.” 

‘One knew it must come to that jast by 
seeing them once, By the way, Sir Geoffrey 
has come home, hasn’t he?"’ 

** Yes,” 

“ With a bride?” 

“No, poor fellow!" exclaimed Mrs. Ber- 
tram, sympathetically; ‘“‘and he has not 
much chance of bringing a bride to Meadow 
View. I can't explain it to you, Katy; it is 


quite a family matter. Bat Sir Geoffrey is 
unable to marry." 





‘Doesn't he want to?” asked Katy, 
wickedly. ‘ Kaowing your little ways, you 
dear old lady, I made sure you would have 
introduced him to Gladys." 

Mre. Bertram sighed. 

**Of course I introduced them, and Geoff 
comes here most days; but Gladys won’s hear 
of love-makinog, and he, poor fellow, is not free 
to make it.”’ 

Katy looked at her old friend gravely. 

“I know an American girl, who told me 
- + “ated was married already,” she said, 
slowly. 

‘*Good gracious! Poor fellow! You don’t 
mean the news of his misfortune is getting 
about ?” 

‘* My friend didn’t seem to think it exactly 
a misfortune. She was a Miss Sykes, a pupil 
at my sister-in-law’s school. She and Gladys 
Leslie were great chums.” 

“Then, depend upon it, she told Gladys 
her story, and that is why my favourite is 
always so desperately cold to Geoff.” 

* What story?" 

“ G:offrey did marry in America, and hia 
wife was ® Miss Sykes—very likely sister of 
the girl you know.” 

‘* Molly Sykes has no sister.” 

‘Molly! Then is must be herself, Ob! 
Katy, I must tell Geoff. He is actually thiok- 
ing of going to America to try and find hia 
wife.” 

“* He has been a long time making up his 
mind.” 


“Don't laugh at him, my dear, Poor f:i- 
low! he has sore need of pity. He is over 
head and ears in love with Giadys, and he ia 
bound hard and fast to another woman,” 





CHAPTER VI. 


‘* Waar on earth can the woman want with 
me?" 

This was Sir Geoffrey's reflection a few days 
later, when he laid down a dainty little note, 
in which Mes. Lestrange told him she was 
leaving the Lawn the next day, and should be 
very pleased if he would call on her that 
afternoon, as she much wished to speak to 
him on a family matter. 

‘* She's a nice little thing, and I like her 
very much because she ia such a friend of 
Gladys, but what ‘family matter’ can she 
want to discuss with me?” 

But at three o'clock he presented himeel? at 
the Lawn, to ba told, by Jones, that Mea. 
Bertram was out driving, and Miss Leslie 
lying down with a headache, bat he would 
find Mrs. Lestrange in the drawing-room. 

She greeted him very simply. Any doubis 
he might have had fled, and he felt that, how- 
ever mistaken she might be, Mrs. Lestrange 
honestly believed her business of importance 
to him. 

*: Sir Gaoffrey,” she said, frankly, when the 
firat greetings were over, ‘I fear you thoaght 
my note impertinent, but, indeed, I only 
wished to serve you. I heard incidentally 
you were going toAmerica next month. Will 
you forgive my seeming rudeness and tell me 
if the report ia trae?" 

* There is ne rudeness in the question,’ he 
replied, pleasantly. ‘I have made no secret 
of my intentions. Every man and woman in 
the place probably knows that I staré for the 
new world dlreetly after my sister's wedding.” 

‘I believe—oh pray forgive me—I know 
the object of your journey. To save you a 
long and fruitless quest, I have risked your 
thinking me intrusive. I asked you to come 
here that I might tell you Miss Sykes ie in 
England. She was at my sieter-in-laws 
school for two years, and only left Brightoa 
last August,” 

Sir Geoffrey started. 

*‘ Alive and in England!” 

‘You will forgive me,’ whispered Katy ; 
“ but it seemed wrong to let you go on a boot- 
less quest. Do not think your wife has taken 
the whole world into her confidence, Oaly 
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two people know what I have told you, mystif 
and Gladys Leslie,” 

‘*Miss Leslie! Do you mean that she 
knows—that I am married ?"’ 

‘*She and your wife were at Brighton 
together. They were perfectly inseparable. 
You may depend upon it, Sir Geoffrey, what- 
ever one knew she told the other. If you want 
your wife's address it ia of Gladys Leslie you 
must seek it.” 

Sir Geoffrey buried his face in his hands, 
His fate seemed almost too hard. For a 
moment he could not speak, Katy Lestrange 
herself deeply moved, glided from the room, 


Ww og,— 

‘* I will send her to you,”’ 

Another moment and Gladys came in, but 
we HS meq and altered — . Her 
moo ugh, her gay repartee were all gone. 
In her place stood a sweet-faced girl, whose 
eyes—was it ible—met his own with 
loving trast, and yet she knew his secret. His 
unloved wife was her dearest friend. 

‘*Gladys,” he began, abruptly, and then he 
paused, something in her face seemed to pre- 
vent him from going on. 

‘*Btop,” she said, gently, her brown eyes 
fixed on the floor. ‘‘I must tell you some- 
thing firet. I have deceived Mrs. Bertram and 
every one here, for I am not Gladys Leslie. 
She, poor girl! is dying of consumption at 
Bournemouth. We were olose friends, and 
she lent me all she had, her name, because I 
wanted to come to Meadow View, and—and I 
did not know what to call myself! "’ 

‘You did not know? ” much bewildered, 

** No,” and now she looked up at him with 
& strange, sweet amile, ‘‘ Everyone has always 
called me Molly Sykes, but——” 

The sentence was never finished, for like a 
flash of lightning the truth dawned on Sir 
Geoffrey, and in another moment his wife was 
in his arms | ‘ - re 


> 

Lady Jane and her unmarried daughters 
retired to the Dower House, Gracie and her 
husband reign at the Court, for Edith Neville 
has at last found a partner for life, and, 
marrying a French count, left her family to 
the peacefal enjoyment of their home where 
gentle Mrs. Neville developes into the most 
doating of grandmothers, 

Everyone knows that Sir Geoffrey met his 
wife in the far West, and married her before 
he knew she was an American heiress. Every- 
one knows, too, that a misunderstanding 
parted them, and they were only restored to 
each more than two years after their wedding- 


y. 

Bat Geoffrey and his Gladys (he never 
called her by any other name) never minded 
their friends and neighbours being aware of 
the clouds of their early married life, for they 
know quite .well that everyone regards them 
now as the happiest couple of their acquaint- 
ance. 

‘* Yes,” Lady Jane is wont to observe, with 
& satisfied smile, ‘my boy married a great 
heiress, and he and his wife are simply 
devoted to each other, there was a slight mia- 
understanding at first which parted them for 
more than two years, but that is all over and 
forgotten now. It was only a ‘ Fawriy 
Marrar!'" 

[THE END.] 








Tee trial of the pyx is an interesting 
annual ceremony that in one form or another 
has occurred for centuries in England. The 
pyx isa box in whieh certain numbers of 
cooing of every denomination are placed after 
each day's work in the Royal Mins for a year. 
Toe Goldsmiths’ Company has conatitated 
the jury since ita institution several hundred 
years ago. When the jary open the pyx they 
Weigh the coins in buik, and, in a certain 
number of cases, ately, testing them also 
wish fire and ch 8,80 that therecan be 


lett no trace of doubt of the true value of 
British and British-made coinage. 


NEARLY LOST. 


-—o— 


Manron Bu20nt, in her superb blonde beauty, 
turned and surveyed her unconscious rival 
from head to foot, and this was what she 
saw: A slight figure sitting in the window 
recess, clothed in some dull, grey garb. A 
‘plain face, you would have said, juet as Mises 

lount did. Brown hair, in childish curls, 
falling behind her ears; brown eyes, or grey, 
she could soarcely tell which, lustreless, 
unattractive ; irregular features, which would 
not call forth a second glance; complexion 
fair, bat lacking brilliancy and colour; in 
figare below the medium height. 

Jast now sitting so listlessly, gazing out 
over the sea, clothed in that dall, grey stuff, 
that seemed to cast a still deadlier pallor over 
her face, Hilda Moss seemed far from keanti- 
fal, or even interesting. 

Marion turned from the unconsoious figure, 
and passed on to her room, she went straight 
to the large mirror, and paused before it, 

*‘ And that plain, dull, awkward thing your 
sega she said to the magnificent refleo- 

on. 

And the beautifal woman in the mirror 
curved her proad neck and smiled defiantly in 
return. 

She was a striking contrast to Hilda. Tall, 
exquisitely formed, and queenly in carriage; 
deep, laminous blue eyes, fringed with oie 
lashes; features of perfeet regularity; and 
bright, yellow hair, arranged in the height of 
fashion. Arrayed in light blue silk, elabor- 
ately trimmed, her sea-shell complexion 
rivaled the lily and rose, and her wonderfal 
beauty shone at its height. 

In all the crowd at the seaside that season, 
there were none who disputed Miss Blount’s 
claim to belle and star. Lesser lights there 
were in plenty, but all acknowledged her aa 
reigning queen. 

Brilliant, indeed, were her conquests, yet 
down in the depths of that heart, they all were 
as nothing compared with one tender glance 
from Oecil Carter's dark eyes—Cecil Carter, 
handsome as a Greek statue, brilliant, rich, 
and the much-longed-for, but unattainable 
catch of the season, whom mammas angled 
for and girls smiled upon, yet who had at last 
entered the list of Miss Blount’s admirers, 

In spite of her triamph, Marion Blount was 
fighting with the demon of unrest. Two 
nights before, sitting at her open window, she 
— caught a:floating scrap of gossip from 

ow. 

Two men walked under her window, and 
one was saying,— 

‘“If Hilda Moss comes next week, I fancy 
we shall see lively times. Oarter was clean 
es with her two years ago, and has never 

ked at a woman since, till this season. I 
hear she’s coming, and if so, I shall watch the 
result with lively interest.” 

‘© Yes, so shall I,” laughed the other voice. 
‘* For, fascinating as Qaeen Marion is, I never 
dang woman that could hold her own with 

a.’ 

Toe men passed in out of hearing, and 
Marion sat hours at the window thinking of 
this unknown rival, 

Never in her life had Miss Blount’s mind 
dwelt upon any other woman as it dwelt upon 
this Hilda Moss—this formidable stranger. 
Two long days of waiting for her rival, and 
then coming from a drive with Lord Lorton, 
she saw him lift his hat, and smile to a figure 
in the window recess, and before she could 
follow his glance they shot by. 

Bat his lordship turned to her with his 
blonde face slightly flashed, and asked,— 

*'Do you know—that is, have you ever met 
Mies Mose?" 

Miss Bilount’s heart leaped, but she 
answered, quietly, — 

“No. Why do you ask?” 

** Ah, I see she has arrived. I did not know 
she had yet come, She is a belle, like yourself, 





She suite all.” 





Passing up to her room, Marion paused on 
the landing, where, seeing, but unseen, she 
could command a view of her rival, 

You know what she saw; and passing 
jadgment in her own mind, she committed 
that fatal error—undervaluing a rival. 

She made an exquisite toilet that evening, 
and was almost the last to enter the ball-room. 
leaning upon the arm of her portly uncle, ahe 
en with her heart throbbing high and 
her cheeks glowing with excitement. In all 
the assemblage there was no peer to her 
beauty. 

The musicians struck into a glorious waltz 
just after she was seated, and somebody came 
to claim her, bat not before she had seen 
Lord Lorton whirl by on the arm of Hilda 
Moss, She was dressed in black grenadine, 
high in the neck and close at the wrists, 
with frills of foamy lace. Her hair was 
thrown back from the full, white forehead, 
and hung from the silver.gemmed long comb, 
in heavy curls, scarcely reaching her shoul- 
dere. She was pale and devoid of bloom as 
when she sat in the window-recess; but her 
brown eyes, that Miss Blount had deemed 
“stupid and sleepy,” were as luminous as 
stars. 

‘The only decent features in her face!"’ 
Marion said, mentally, as she gave her, 
that wide, sweeping glance that women of the 
world understand so well how to bestow. 

Cecil Carter came in just as the last strains 
of the waltz died out in sobs. He came over 
to Marion to claim her for the promised 
quadrille, The sets were forming, and he led 
her to their place just as Fred Innes the young 
millionaire led Miss Hilda Moss opposite. 

Cecil’s eyes met for one moment, and they 
bowed; and Marion, who took in the ex- 
presfion of both faces at one careless glance, 
saw rise, and something like embarrass- 
ment—she could give it no other name—in his 
eyes, while her face was passive and 
“perfectly stolid,” as Miss Blount chose to 
termit. 

She had never been s0 brilliant, or Cecil so 
attentive, as on that evening, All her old 
admirers flocked about her save Lord Lorton, 
who hovered about Mies Moss. : : 

‘It is very gallant of him!" Marion said, 
mentally. ‘‘for the poor girl would be quite 
neglected bus for him!” 

Yet, in her heart, she felt that Lorton was 
insane enough to really admire ‘‘the poor 
little 1," who left early, and the peer 
ling for a moment after her departure. 

Once during the evening Miss Blount said 
carelessly to Cecil Carter,— 

‘‘Our new arrival is an acquaintance of 
yours, is she not?” and he had answered 
quite as carelessly: ‘I met her at the seaside 
two years ago.” 

That night, after she had retired, her aunt 
came into her room for a few momenta’ chat 
over the dance. i 

She was a tall, grey-eyed woman this Mrs. 
Blount—fashionable, keen-witted, and, had 
she been of the sterner sex, would have been a 
capital lawyer. 

‘‘ Marion,” she said, going straight to the 
point at once, ‘you want to be on your guard 
againet that girl in black. Who is she?” 

Marion opened her blae eyes to their 
widest extent, 

‘‘ Oh, aunt! guard againet that little dowdy ! 
Woy, I won’t condescend to think of her as a 
rival. She is actually homely. What do you 
mean?” 

Aunt Eleanor's eyes grew & 8iz2 smaller. 

“ She is anything but a dowdy, and I warn 
you to beware of her. If you have any game 
you wish to secure, do it speedily, for there is 
Canger ahead, What is the girl's name?” 

‘‘ Hilda Moas, I think they call her.” 

‘‘Hemt Yes, an edd name, like the pos- 
sessor! Bat remember what I say. for I know 
more of the world than you do, Go to sleep 
now, and be fresh for to-morrow, Wear your 
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pearl-coloured silk, and crimp your front hair 


at dinner.” 
In crimps and pearl-coloured silk, Miss 
Blount was resplendent that afternoon out on 
the crowded veranda. 
warm, and the ladies were languid and inte- 
resting. Their toileta were elaborate, how- 
ever, for they were never neglected. 
Bat saddenly in their midst came a white 
vision. Miss Moss, arrayed in fleecy clouds 
of white, with knots and bows, and sashes of 
rose-colored ribbons, her hair in a thousand 
tiny oarls, held back from the white forehead 
by bands of rose-coloured ribbons, her oheeka 
crimson, her red moath smiling, her dark 
eyes wide and sparkling. 
How cool and radiant she looked in that 
languid, overdressed company. Every eye 
followed her. Every ear listened to her witty 
sallies and her gay barsts of langhter. She 
electrified—she startled all. These sudden 
transformations, these daring oddities and 
extremes in dress and manner—herein lay all 
Mise Moss's fascinations, her subtle witcheries, 
To-day this ‘poor little girl,” that Misa 
Blount had called “dowdy” and “ stupid,” 
and “ unattractive,” was the life and light 
of the company. 
Lord Lorton left Marion's side at one 
glance of Hilda's dark allaring eyes, and 
half the men upon the verandah hovered 
near her. Bat Ceoil Carter remained in his 
seat at Marion's side, gallantly wielding the 
fan or talking pleasing nonsense. 
‘‘He never once looked at Hilda,” Misa 
Bicant said to her aunt that night, in the 
privacy of their room, 
Bas that lady answered, quietly,— 
“If you want Ceoil Carter, I have only this 
to say, bo expeditious, and do not delay with 
him at all, There is no safety while that 
girl stays.” 
Marion laughed lightly, bat Aunt Ejeanor 
had eeen Cecil's face flash from brow to 
chia that afternoon when Hilda's hand had 
acoidentally touched his. 
Cecil and Marion rode out together the 
following day, and her aunt whispored, aa 
her niecs descended,— 
‘Give him all possible encouragement to- 
asy. 

{n her heart Marion had determined that 
he should propose during that ride. She had 
never looked mure beautifal than jast then in 
ner gracefal black habit and hat. Cscil 
Carter's dark eyes rested upon her in pleased 
admiration, and as they neared the beach, 
something in his face made her heart tremble, 
and ne leaned nearer and took her hand. 

‘Ts is coming,” she thought, bat just then 
a@ biae scarf flattered in the breeze and fell 
at his horse's feet, whioh resred and planged 
aeide, and jast then Hilda Moss, clad in deep 
blae, ber eyes mournfal and appealing, her 
mouth like a grieved child, swang down from 
her perch and eecared hersearf, She had not 
geen the equestrians until the rearing of the 
horses attracted her attention, 

Tho ride was continued, bat Cscil did not 
propose that day. 

There was @ brilliant ball that evening, and 
Hilda Moss was the beile of the occasion. 

She had quietly taken the sceptra Miss 
Bicunt had eo long held, and occupied her 
throne, while that lady stepped below her. 

Yet Mies Blount bore her rivals triamphs 
right royally, For Cecil lingered still as her 
side, and hig manner to Miss Moss, as to all 
ladies save Marion, bespoke polite indifference. 

So the days passed on; Hilda's subtle 
changes in mood and manner fascinating, 
bewildering and enthralling scores of hearts, 
bat not Cecil Carter's. Ooly Aunt Eleanor’s 
keen grey eyes saw the flash upon his face, 
and the glow of his eye, at the sweep of 
Hilda's robe, or the accidental touch of her 
hand. 

‘* He loves her," she said, mentally, “and 
in the end she will win him over. Poor 
Marion |!" 

Bat poor Marion was very happy, for she 


It was warm, very | 





did not see through her aunt’s eyes; and 
Ceoil’s attentions were proof of hia love. 
Down upen the beach one morning Miss 


| Blount sought out her favourite resort, a 


secladed nook in a mossy rock. Here she 
settled herself to read and think, but instead 
quietly fell asleep. Voices below awoke her— 
one of which she recognised as that of Cecil 
Carter. He was speaking low but passion- 
ately, and every word reached her ear. 

** T cannot bear this killing coldneas—I can- 
not act my part any longer; and you know 
there is no medium place for you and me, 
Hilda. It is love in its fulleat, completcst 
form, or icy coldness, We cannot meet upon 
any half-way ground. I have tried not to 
care for you, have tried to be indifferent ; but 
I love you now as I have loved you for two 
years. Forget that silly quarrel, dear, as I 
would forget it, and let ua once again be 
friends—lovers.” 

Cecil Carter and Marion Blount both 
waited breathlessly for Hilda's answer. It 
came, 

“'T Ieave for Germany six weeks from to- 
day, as Lord Lorton's wife.” 

‘Great Heaven! How——’’ he bagan, 80 
fiercely that Marion shivered in her hiding- 
place, but Hilda's calm tones interrupted, 

‘* Hear me through,” she said, quietly, “I 
came here for the sole purpose of meeting you. 
Long aga,I repented that foolish quarrel that 
parted us. But you did not seek me for a 
reconciliation, and so I sought you. A humili- 
ating confession, but a true one, I thought 
we could both forgive and forget, renew oid 
ties, and be happy again. I have loved you 
all thia time—I love you now. Bat I found 
you cold, reserved, and frigid, to ail but one, 
I have hoped against hope, that you would 
come to me with just one word, that at last 
all would ba well. I think you cannot marvel 
that I finally relinquished my hope. Had you 
come one day sooner, my suswer would have 
been different. As itis, I am Lord Lorton’s 
promised wife, and I have only one word more 
to say—good-bye!"’ 

He was man of honour, and he did not 
plead with ber to.break her promise. But he 
took her in his arms and kissed her lips just 
once, and then the two went their separate 
ways. And the angels in heaven never looked 
down upon three more desolate, miserable 
soulg than thoge three upon the beach. 

Miss Blount was not visible the remainder 
of that day. She had a severe headache, and 
her annt explained, and would not bse down. 
Cecil Carter sent up & message that she heard 
with a heart full of contending emotion. 

Miss Biouns must come down, for I shall 
leave early in the morning, ard should regret 
to go with no word of farewell.” : 

So Marion went down. and thia was what 
Ceoil Carter said to her,— 

‘‘ [shall leave early in the morning, and I 
have something of import to say to you. You 
no doabt understand what I mean. If you 
willbe my wife, I will be ail to you that 
busband can be. I will not say I offer you the 
firat love of my heart, for I have loved before ; 
but all that is past, and I now earnestly desire 
your hand in marriage. What is your 
answer ?”’ 

It was not jast the proposal Marion 
had been anticipating, and for one moment 
she wavered. But she loved this man 
with all her heart, and ehe waa tired of flirting 
and coquetting, and after that one irresolate 
moment, she pat her hand in his, and then 
fell to sobbing violenily, 

‘*T am weak and nervous this evening,” she 
explained, ‘‘and your sudden departure has 
unnerved me.” 

After all, it was a strange mingling of 
misery and happiness this proposal had 
brought her. She told her aunt of the engage- 
ment that evening. 

‘' Strange,” declared that estimable lady. 
‘J could have fearlessly wagered any amount 
that Hilda Moss would ges him away from 
you.” 





‘‘Well, she didn’s, you esse)” was aii 
Marion said in reply, 

They wore married in the late autumn, and 
Cecil is so tender and devoted a husband that 
Marion deems her cup of joy fail. 

Lady Lorton died ons year after she crossed 
the ocean. She was terribly homesick, poor 
thing, and pined away, until she dicd,. And 
it was better so. 

And the count, who loved his fair bride 
better than any other thing on earth, lost hia 
life in an Alpine acoident nod long after. 








FACETIA, 


Tr you wish to ascertain if a dog is 
thoroughbred or & cur, kick him. If he proves 
to be a well-bred, self-respecting dog, you will 
need a new pair of trousers. 

An orator eaid ‘*There is not a man, 
woman or child in this house who has arrived 
at the age of fifty years bat has felt this 
truth thundering through their minds for 
centuries.” 

“Did you make a good 
Annette?” asked her mother. ** Weil, 
rather,” returned Annette. ‘' He tried to kise 
me, and I left the print of ten pink finger- 
nails right along his two oheeks.” 

‘*Sorry, old man, bat I learned io-day that 
her mother objects to yeu!" ‘Good! from 
what I know of human nature, that will pre- 
judice both the girl and her father in my 
favour. I’ma lucky dog.” 

‘* How did your banquet go off, Banklark?”’ 
‘Notas well as it might, you know The 
toastmaster called on a gentleman who had 
lost an arm and a leg to answer to the toast, 
‘‘ Oar absent members,” 

TemPERANCE Lapy: ‘My friend, it you 
con’t want whisky to get the best of you, 
you must get the beat of whisky.” Promising 
Subject: ‘' I do, mum, when I can ; but when 
& felier's only got twopence——” 

CuawiEs: Ya'as; when I was a boy, ye 
know I was kicked by a mule and had 
my brains dashed ont, and the doctor——" 
Mand: ‘‘ Sewed up the scalp without patting 
them back. Howfunny. Aw, aw!” 

‘‘Witt you give me the next waltz, Miss 
Long?” ‘I wonder how you can ask it7 
Didn’s you make some joocular remark this 
evening about my being so tall?” “TI only 
alluded to you as ‘sweetness long drawn 
out.’’’ ‘You may have the next waltz." 

Mistress (angrily): “Bridget! What do 
you mean by listening outside the door?” 
‘Shore, mum, oi can’t help shtoppin’ to 
listen when oi hear yer beautiful voice; it’s 
loike music, especially thim high uotea whin 
ye’re blowin’ up the master |” 

Tr thera is anything in this world more 
anxious than the look on the face of a bache- 
lor who has been beguiled into hoiding a baby 
unawares, it is the look on thes face of the 
baby’s mother eagerly watching him while he 
does it, 

Nervous Guest (on ninth floor of hote)): 
* Ah, porter, in case of fire is it easy for me 
to get out?’ Porter: ‘‘ Ob, yes, sir. Take 


impression, 


. that flight of staira at the end of the oorri- 


dor.” Nervous guest: “ Where do they lead 
to?" Porter: ‘* The roof, sir,” 

Ty Sir William Fraser’s sparkling book on 
Disraeli and his time, Disraeli is quoted ac 
once saying: “ When I mect a man whose 
name I cannot remember, I give myself two 
minutes; then, if it be a hopelesa case, I 
always say, ‘Aud how is the old oom- 
plaint?’”’ 

Forcep rnTo 17.—* Was it a pramediiated 
elopement?” “Oh, no. They went driving 
in s buckboard, and Chsppie couidn’s turn it 
round, 20, rather than have all the old wome2 
on the place gossiping because they came in 
after midnight, they drove on and got 
married,” 
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SOCIETY. STATISTICS, 


Ter Pope oan ep-rxk English, German and 
French perfeotly, 

In Assyria women are sold as slaves to work 
with oxen at the ploogh. 

Sim Josuvua Reynoxps is said to have painted 
but two caricatures in bia life, 

Lorp Netson suffered greatly from sea- 
sickness to the end of hia career. 

Two hundred women are employed by 
Edison in working at the more delicate details 
of his electrioal inventions, 

Tur feather boa, which makes such a grace- 
fol addition to an evening toilet, will be as 
stylish as ever throughont the winter, 

Somes experts aver that vaseline tends to 
encourage what are termed ‘“ superfluous 
hairs” on the feminine face, if too recklessly 
applied as a ekin softener. 


Tue Countess of Osithness, Madame Bla- 
vateky’s successor, is extremely fond of dia- 
monds—the only feature in which she is said 
to resemble her predecessor. 

Tra “wae first sold in London in a liqnid 
state, and then generally only taken as a sort 
of pick-me-up. 

Tur Princess of Monaco is devoted to litera- 
ture and musio, and numbers Blanche Roose- 
velé among her congenial friends.. She always 
has @ coterie of blue stockings about her. 

Mies Barty (‘* Edna Lyall”) the noveliat, 
is interesting herself to raise a fund to redeem 
the late Mr. Bradlaugh’s property, which ig 
burdened with debts incurred in his parlia- 
mentary strogy!es. 

Prince AND Princess Henry or Barren. 
BuRG's only daughter recently celebrated her 
fourth birthday at Balmoral, she having been 
ens of the Quaeen’s Jubilee grandchildren. 
Prince Hepry returned to Balmoral for his 
daughter's birthday from his visit to Cluny 
Onatle. 

Tse Dochegs of Edinburgh and her dangb- 
tere, who have been staying with the Grand 
Dake and Grand Dachess Serge at Moscow, 
suddenly quitted Raasia a short time since, 
and returned to Coburg. They were the 
guests of the Hereditary Prince and Princess 
ot Saxe-Meiningen during their stay at Berlin. 
The reason has not transpired, but there has 
bean & great deal of gossip on the subject at 
Berlin and St. Petersburg, as the Duchess 
had gone to Rassia for the winter. 

Tue Countess von Molke, was devoted to her 
husband's comfort, and while they were 
travelling in Italy, whose cooking the general 
despised, she went into the kitohen"and, with 
her own hands, prepared al! the food for their 
meals, The genera! was provd to, display the 
hig cotton apron and linen blouse whioh she 
Wore on shege ogcasions. 

Symptoms have recently become apparent, 
We are told, indicating that a distaste for deep 
mourning, ,hsavy. orape, and other, accepted 
“outward and visible signs'’ of the woe 
Spedisily attributed to bereavement is increas. 
ingly manifest. Partionlarly significant of 
the change of feeling which is gradually super- 
vening in this direction is the fact that of late 
several obituary announcements have been 
supplemented by an intimation to the effect 
that the surviving relatives ‘do not intend to 
wear black.” 

Bauzac, the French author, says that a 
woman's character finds expression in her 
favourite oolour. A woman who prefers 
orange or green gowns ia, he thinks, quarrel- 
gome., Those who sport yellow hats or who 
go olad in black withont oause are not to be 
trusted. White should indicate coqueiry. 
Gentle and thonghtfal women prefer pink. 
Pearl-grey ia the colour of women who con- 
sider themselves unfortunate. Lilac is the 
ehade particularly affected by overripe beau- 
ties; therefore, according to Balzao, lilacs are 
mostly worn by mothers on their daughter's 
matriage day, aad by women over forty when 
they go visiting. 





‘Ten per cent. of the population of Indis sre 
widows. 

Lanp in the City of London is worth over 
£2 000,000 an aore, 

Tx forty years the run across the Atlantic 
has been reduoed by one-half, 
_ Taxina the officers holding honorary rank 
into account, there sre 2.050 generals in the 
British army, or one for nearly every hundred 
soldiers. 


Tux population of S+. Petersburg is steadily 
diminishing. It ia lees by eighty-five thousand 
than it wag at the census taken seven years 
ago. No other Enropean capital is thus de- 
creasing. 





GEMS, 


‘We judge ourselves,’ says Longfellow, 
‘by what we feel capable of doing, while 
others jadge us by what we have already 
done.” 

WHatrever upholds & man’s scif-respect 
inclines him to self-improvement, and to ap- 
preciate fully his good points goes a long way 
in helping him to cure his faults, 

Most men work for the present, a few for 
the future, The wise work for both, for the 
fature in the present, and for the present in 
the future. 

Br not anxious about to-morrow. Do to- 
day’s work only, fight to-day’s temptation, 
and do not weaken and distract yourself by 
looking forward to things you cannot sea, 
and could not understand if you saw them. 

THERE is &® popular fallacy that while we 
can help what we do or omit doing, we can- 
not help what we think, Yet thought lies 
at the foundation of action, and no struc- 
ture of jus) deeds can ever be aafely built 
unless the substratum of thought be sound 
and fiem. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


To raise the pile on velvet cover a hot 
iron with a wet cloth, and hold the velvet 
over it. Brash the velvet quickly while 
damp. 

Cursr Popping —Boil one quart of milk 
with the rind of a lemon; straio and boil 
again, Mix one tablespoonfal of flour with 
two of cold milk, stir in; Jet is boil a 
minute; take it from the fire, and when 
cool, add threa eggs, beaten; sweeten to 
taste, and bake in crust in a quick oven, 

Liver with Osestnots.—Boil the livers 
from two fowls or & turkey. When tender, 
mash them fine. Boil one pint of shelled 
chestnuts until soft. Blanch and mash them 
to a smooth paste, Rub the chessnuts and 
liver throngh a purés strainer. Season to 
taste with salt, pepper and Jemon juice, and 
moisten with melted butter. Spread the 
paste on bread like sandwiches, or add 
enough chicken stock to make a purée. 
Heat again and season with salt, pepper and 
lemon juice. 

Tuere is but one way to fry onions, 
which will give the right resoli—that is to 
out it in slices, and soak it in milk for at 
least ten minutes. Then dip the elices in 
flour and immerse them in boiling fat, hot 
enough to brown instantly a bit of bread 
thrown in it. Yon cannot keep the onions 
in slices, so it is not worth while to try to 
do so. After they have fried for six or 
seven minutes they may be lifted up with a 
skimmer on to brown paper, and will be found 
firm and thoroughly delicious, Cooked in 
this way they may be ererved as a garnish 
tc » daintily broiled bsefsteak, to a dish of 
fried chops or beef croquettes. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—- 


ALL trees are evergreen in the tropics. 

Onty three species of reptile exist in Ire. 
land. 

Durine the rain of Edward I. of England 
rum wad sold only ag a medicine in apothecary 
shops, 

Tr is claimed that the Eiffel Tower in Paris 
attracts so much electricity as $0 cause great 
cloudiness and an increased smount of rain in 
that vicinity, 

Tux deepest sounding yet made on the coast 
of Afrioa was cff New Guinea, by H.M.S8. 
Challenge, whose four-hundred pound lead 


i struck bottom at the enormous depth of 26,700 


feet. 

Ir has been suggested that & good way to 
rid a town of moths would be to ses up a 
powerfal electric light on the outskirts, The 
moth has an instinctive fondness for light, 
and especially the electric light. 

In the reign of William III, sll child 
stealers apprehended were branded with & red- 
hot R for rogue, on the shonidere; M for 
manslaughéer on the right hand, and T for 
thief on the left one. 

Tue baya bird of India spend bis nighte 
catching fire flies, with which he plasters his 
nest. The baya does not kill the fly, but 
simply attaches it to his nest by means of a 
piece of moist clay. On a dark night a baya’s 
nest has the appearance of an elevtric street 
lamp. 

Snort sight is more common in town then 
amongst country folk, for the simple reason 
that townspeople have leas need for long 
sight, they have fewer opportunities of exer- 
cising their sight on distant objects, and their 
occupations do not favour ita development by 
training or selection. 

Wuat is the origin of the expression ‘‘ Diad 
aga door nail?" The docr nailia the uail 
upon which the dosr knocker heats, ard 
constant beating was supposed to have killed 
the nail pretty thoroughiy. Shakespeare oases 
the saying but is is mach older than his 
time. 

Turre are ons hundred and eighty.ore 
thousand foreigners in Paris, or one-tenth cf 
the entire popolation. Among these the 
Belgians lead with forty-five thousand; next 
the Germans, thitty-seven thonssad; then 
the Swiss, twenty-five thoneand; and ftaliang, 
twenty-one thousand; then comes Luxem- 
bourg, and next Great Britian with thirteen 
thousand, 

A whiter suggests that a large clasa of 
non-worshippers might be reached if there 
were mission-rooms in large towns to which 
those attending might bring their pipes on 
Sanday evenings. ‘'Surely,”’ he urges, 
‘thers are @ great many ministers and lay- 
preachers who smoke, and who therefore 
wonld not tind the undertaking very 
obnoxious; sand, further, as smoking is 
generally conducive to thought, the men’s 
minds would be in a good condition for 
thinking over what was preached to them,” 

A Scorcuman, living in Australia, visiting 
his native land, carried back « thistle, the 
emblem of Scotland. A grand banquet was 
held in Melbourne by 200 Scoschmen, and the 
thistle, in a huge vave, occupied the place of 
honour in the centre ct the table. It waa 
toasted and cheered by the company, and was 
planted with a great deal of rejoicing. The 
thistle grew and throve, and in due time its 
down was soathered by the winds. Osher 
thistles sprang from the seed, and theizr down 
was scattered ; aedina few years the thistle 
had made itself thoroughly as home ia all 
parts of Australia. Is has rooted out the 
native grasses on thousands, nay, millions, of 
acres of pasture land, destroyed sheep rans by 
the hundred, and canzed general exeoration 
of the Scotchman who tcok 20 much pains to 





import the original. 
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Roemeetianiann 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mavrzicer.—It is now too late to sue for the penalty. 

Fivo.—We do not understand your question. 

4 Sympars istr.—Mrs. Maybrick is still in prison. 

Frast Covsix.—First cousins may legally marry. 

Onnistuas.—In 1886 the 25th Decemb.r fell on a 
Saturday. 








Inquisitrve.—'‘ Maxwell Gray" is underatood to be 
the nom de plume of a lady. 


Pe ye ae a wot towel to the back of the neck 
sleepless. 


yx T. P.—A will is invalidated by subsequent mar- 
riage. You must make a new will 


Rotasp.—The dog-llcense was mace 54. {n 1867, and 
raised to 7a. 6d. In 1878. 

Moxrtimer.—The Bradfield Reservoir, Sheffield, burst 
its embankment March 11th, 1864. 


Inquinges.— Address, Secretary, British South African 
Company, 19, St. Swithin’s-lane, B.C. 

Constant Reaper.—We cannot say without knowing 
the rules of the society. Consult a solicitor, 


Gonsrance Canzw.—Gilt frames may be restore by 
rubbing with a sponge moistened in turpentine. 
Myrra.—Queenstown Hes to the south-west of Liver- 
pool. The distance by sea is 284 miles, 
Atice.—The Princess Alice si was run down 
tn the Thames, Sra Geptemaen, ied 
AGcRIEVED.—If a landlord i to serve a customer 
he may be sued for damages if damages can be shown. 


Ustucky Texant.—If you took the house by the 
week, a wook’s notice is sufficient, 


TreEeroTaLeR.—The annual drink bill for Great Britain” 
ts absut £140,000, 000. 


Pait.—We know no reason why a man should not 
trap vermin on his own 


Inquiner.—A manufacturing chemist needs no license 
of any sort. 

Puzz.ep Onr.—The town of Berwick is under Engli-h 
law, the county of Berwick under Scotch. 

IgNoRaMovs.— an A. ae is repeating the 
ps of the oes 

—Glasgow aaa to London for popula- 

tion bs in the United Kingdom. 


A Muxon.—Logally, a girl is under her father’s 
goaardiansh{p until she is twenty-one years of age. 


Cu: —A sovereign he 5 dwts. 15} grains 
Gold fe never caleulated Salome . eat 


Tomp.—We cannot advise on hirisg Speman, 
They must be studied before being entered 


Inznz.—No doubt such books are comes but we 
cannot name any particular one. Try a bookeeller's, 

Anxious Morner.—You had better apply to the 
matron of the nearest hospital. It is not a profession 
which young girls usually study for. 

Anxious Motuzr.—You may be able to recover ex- 
penses; but the father may claim the custody of his 
own child at any time. 

Unnapry Onz.—Desertion for any number of years is 
——— ground for divorce unless the husband osn 
prove adultery. 


Scorcs Lassrz.—@! is supposed to rank about 
fifteenth among the cif! of the world, as regards 
number of inhabitants. 


Leo.—Gold is weighed by troy weight, and a new 
sovereign weighs 123°27447 grains troy. Your problem 
must be worked out at home, 

F. T.—The executor should not be one of the 
witnesses to the signature of a will which he would 
have to administer. 

» To Kxwow.—A shcpkeeper is not compelled to 

poh kg ow in his chen or shop windcew, marked or 

ed, to any particular customer. 

Krr.—Iron or steel immersed warm ina solution of 
carbonate of soda (washing sods) for a few minutes will 
not rust. 

Simpieton.—We should say that you were an annual 
tenant, subject to the usual six seeathe’ notice, to ex- 
pire at the quarter of first entering. 


Conroszp.—Muniefpal Birmingham is x present 
entirely in Warwicksbire ; Parliamentary Bumingham 
is partly in Warwick, Worcester, end Steff urdshire, 


Tosy.—A landlord may recover arrears of rent after 
the tenant has left; but he can only distratn on goods 
tn the house in respect of which the rent is dic. 

FaxpERICK.—To remove a rusty screw, apply a red- 
hot fron te the head for a short time, ee, the seneee-driver 
te!ng applied immediately while the screw is hot, 

A Dicxen’s Worsuiprer.—No. Dicken’s perents were 
in humble circumstances, and he was edrcated only at 
small private schools. 

Potty.—In absence of any egreement, a yearly 
tenancy is terminated by six months’ notice to expire 
on quarter ef entering. 

lL. ¥. T.—If Go pratteass Denies, Go Gree 
ment may agree his pension by a sum 


down, generally LL. years’ paym: nt. 
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Bh wy = fenty pend med 
To the full sum of 


Am biind to know, as weak to brirg ; 
All impotent to aid or bless, 


at > it is your aay; and so 
Or guidon thelengsanay, 
en the 
Of duli beads little worth to mo. 
And I must keep ft bright, and show 
That what is yours is dear inceed, 


Bee Oe Se ee anes 
"wie saul in which your name fs set ; 
smiles, not tears, and sup, not rain : 
th memories sweeter far than pain, 
wie sana baekward glances thrown, 
And far on-lookings, clearer yet. 


The gift I would have given to you, 
And which you cannot nee or take, 
—— still ivy given ; and ft shall be 
secret between you and me— 
A oun thought every birth: ede 
Taat it is given for your s 


And so your day, yours safely 
Shall come and go with 


The day of a)l the eer sant owend— 
Rep teed ag to , £0 fleet, 
Shall bring me, as in time they 
To where all years are yours and mine. ac 


Dmo.—The Statute of Limitations ean be p'’eaded 
demanded 


when a debt has not been or not acknow- 
ledged for six years. 

Lro.—We don't quite understand you; but a debtor 
who has b2en gasetted a bankrupt hands over all assets 
to his creditors. 


Batu.—To wash or clean oll-cloth, take equal parts of 
skimmed milk and warm water. In wi; the oll- 
cloth to be sure to leave it perfectiy dry. 

Jor pty es im playing cards purely for 
amusement, as Ly t~ ae oe bt i 
isataked. What the law strikes at 


Amy.—We know of no physicians yt one ra any 
harm would come of marriage between so remote re’a- 
tives as third cousins, 


Dicx.—Your course of action would be through ord 
county court, but as to your chances of success 
solicijor acqual ated with all the facts could advise 


@xz rm Distress.—In such a case as this you are 
responsible for your father’s debts to the ameunh of the 
property he lft behind him. Probably the landlord 


Worerep.—It would be impossible for us to advise in 
oa = we do not profess to deal with ques- 
tions involving Scotch law. You must consult a 


InpicNant.— Railway officials can under the com- 
pany’s en prevent 4 ~ $A ng he — 
al ain without having previously o 

e 


'PszNTICE.—An apprentice 
legally bound to either one of them continuing to 





carry on the business, although he may remove to other 
premises 





baer neg  ay is about the mildest “astcing- 
ent” gotng, and ie credited with the power to remove 
freckles if put om the face at night and washed off in 

the morning. 
Orance Bxioss.ms.—The Ohurch service —— 
ed baad the woman's 7 2 ot the 
form at a registrar's docs not 


CO. G.—A police-constable may require any —- 
to tebe tae tend boty Sound t near his 
liability of the parish to bury all bodies foand ‘stthin 
its borders is = to question, and we cannot under- 
take to answer it definitely. 


Awxrovus Inquiner.—You had better just write to the 
Canadian oria-cham' 


Commissioner, 9, 

8.W., giving the name of the town where your relative 

died, and requesting the name of o official to whom 

ou should write for certificate. If you send a postal 

oar for 5s. to - A that will cover all expenses. 

Poppy.—The word Fy» is little used in the Unf‘ed 
Btates, pom nen in law a and instru- 
ments, designatin ——- In England a yeoman 
isam nof oe ass, next below the gentry ; 2 
freeholder; an offiver ia the Cpe household, of a 
middie rank between a gentioman and a groom, 


Crarr.—A mistress has no right to detain a box be- 
longing Oe ee er a ee bu* 
she is not obliged to send the box in answer to letters 
asking her to do so. Ft. application, the 
i unlawful detention may 

taken out. 


G.—Onur answar, and we believe your 
ssanaktn tee race known as the “St. jf, Lager 
anes pronounced ‘‘Sa'nt Leger.” There 

the famtly name of Viscount D 
think, is commonly pronounced as “ 
that was not your question. 

Nervous Bripearoom.— Customs, of course, differ In 
SS As a rule, at a quiet rb 
wedding, bich only immediate relatives are invi 
it is best for for the groom to wears Prinos Albert in 

to a dress suit. Peay yp hy the present 
fashion, gloves are seldom worn a or 
cateriament whieh ino of «formal an remy 


E. Mevers.—High- can tak somuhing 
brain oe aa. calls br 8 plain ut AA oe med 
diet. Brain-workers especially 
Luxurious feeders > ae a > ta Bho op 
atr and freedom from pressure on the brain. 

seed or ven for thang hove Sty, Yextiou ving end 


por amy Eh So ome 

activi'y lessens rea. su 

Lente Senuant nectikee’ a ee 
Frensiity in” diet— i. ey 


food should be 

races live on the simplest fare. 

a minimum amount of the ‘taht saa quality—serves 
more certainly to p Ry Ay mye 
being, than a rich and variety, which !s 
accountable In a large measure for the ill-health and 
dissatisfaction of the present time, 


question, 
“hie ta 
St. Leger, 
art ees 
"4 but 
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